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Before the next issue of The Christian Union 
can reach its readers the administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes will have passed into history, and the 
administration of President Garfield will have 
begun. Mr. Hayes’s has not been a brilliant ad- 
ministration, but it has been a prudent, a suc- 
cessful, and above allaclean one. It came into 
power under unfortunate circumstances, and with 
a@ doubt upon its title in the minds of nearly if 
not quite half of the people. It has carried the 
country through the four years peacefully and 

prosperously, despite a divided party, and part of 
_ the time with an opposition majority in Congress. 
It has succeeded even where it seemed to fail; in 
its Southern policy of generous trust which no Re- 
publican administration will endeavor to reverse; 
in its civil service reform, which, despite some 
unwisdom in methcds, some inconsistencies in ap- 
plication, a lukewarm support, and a vehement 
opposition, has finally resuited in official endorse- 
ment by the practically unanimous action of Con- 
gress of the principles laid down by the President 
four years ago. Its financial policy has been con- 
sistently carried to its consummation—a resump- 
tion of specie, payments—in spite of a hostile Con- 
gress and a divided popular sentiment. It came 
into power amid suspicion and bitter enmities; it 
has vanquished them by the purity of its official 
life; the best evidence of its moral character is the 
humiliating failure of unscrupulous but not unin- 
fluential newspaper writers to besmirch it—the 
mud does not stick. Its defects have been due 


to a lack of political skill in the management of 
men--most painfully shown in the Department of 
the Interior—but they have been more than made 
- up by the entire absence of political chicanery 
and cunning. It is the cleanest administration 


that the country has ever enjoyed; it will tax all 
the skill of President Garfield to give us a cleaner 
one. 


The objections to the Funding bill onaccount of 
the low rate of interest, three per cent., which the 
new bonds are to pay, are wholly overshadowed 
by the more serious objections to the fifth section 
of the bill, which requires the banks to purchase 
the three per cent. bonds and deposit them with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as a security for 
their circulation, and forbids them to take up 
these bonds until their entire circulation has been 
called in. The object of this section is to compel 
the banks to take up these bonds whether they 
like to or not, and after taking them up to continue 
to hold them. For of course no bank can ever 
call in its whole circulation, a certain proportion 
of the bills being always destroyed in the course 
of time, and a still larger proportion being con- 
tinued indefinitely in circulation and never re- 
turning to the bank which originally issued them. 
Many of the banks are already calling in their 
circulation in anticipation of the passage of the 
bill; and the contraction of the currency is al- 
ready soconsiderable and the fear of farther con- 
traction threatened if the bill becomes a law is 
so great, that one day last week the interest in 
Wall Street ran up to one per cent, a day, and the 
sudden stringency in the money market was 
only relieved by the purchase of ten millions of 


bonds by the order of the Secretary of the Treas- } 


ury, which gave relief for the moment to that 
amount. The Senate and the House have, how- 
ever, agreed on all the essential principles of the 
bill, and the final passage of the measure prob-— 
ably depends upon the President, upon whom 
no little pressure is brought to bear in favor of a 
veto. It is easy to accuse the banks of a con- 
spiracy to bear the money market in order to 
defeat the bill; but the banking interest in this 
country is altogether too large and too scattered 
to conspire. The banks are simply acting inde- 
pendently in defense of their own interests, which 
is not a crime—even in ‘‘ bloated capitalists.” 
For a fuller discussion of the situation the reader 
is referred to the financial review of the week in 
another column, 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune ” publishes a report of 
an ‘‘interview” with General Miles on the Indian 
question, which affords very strong confirmation 
of the conclusions of the Commission. He de- 
clares that the Indians are generally very averse 
to being transferred to the Indian Territory; that 
itis malarious and is regarded by the Indians as 
a sort of Botany Bay; that their estimate of its 
insalubrity is confirmed by his own experience of 
many years; that the only solution of the Indian 
problem consists in making the Indians part of our 
population: the law-abiding to be protected and 
the evil-disposed to be punished by the same laws 
which govern white people; and that the people 
only need to underatand the question to condemn 
wholly the attempt to put the Indians in a terri- 
tory by themselves, under the practically despotic 
control of inexperienced and irresponsible men. 
He makes one very practical suggestion; namely, 
that a portion of the Indians be placed for a time 
under the control of the War Department, that 
we may learn by actual experiment whether the 
War Department or the Interior Department is 
the better fitted to take care ofthem. Weshould 
like to see General Miles invited to give his views 
at that ‘‘ Boston dinner” which has been ar- 
ranged for in honor of the present Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The meeting of the Anti-Monopoly League at 
Cooper Union last week was a very significant 
straw. Anti-monopoly meetingsare no new thing 
in this city; but this one was significant on ac- 
count of the men who were prominent in it. On 
the platform were some of the best known “solid 
men” in the metropolis; and the radicalisms of 
the principal speakers, Mr. Chittenden and Judge 
Black, were heartily applauded. The claim of 
Judge Black goes to the root of the whole matter; 
namely, that the great railroad corporations, be- 
ing put in possession of the highways of the coun- 
try, are in a true sense of the words trusteesof the 
public and bound to act in the interest of the pub- 
lic; and it isa mere playing with words to answer, 
as the New York ‘‘Tribune” does, that if they 
are trustees they have no right to make any 
profits out of the trast. The resolutions call for 
legislation to compel transportation and telegraph 
companies to base their charges upon cost and 
risk of the service; to prevent pooling (which, 
however, is sometimes an advantage to the pub- 
lic) and combinations (which ought to be regu- 
lated rather than forbidden); to regulate inter- 
state commerce and rates for freight, etc.; to re- 
strict the powers and privileges of corporations 
and protect the rights of the people; and finally 
to provide a liberal policy in developing the water 
ways (which are after all more potent than any 
laws yet discoverable for preventing monopoly). 


Mr. Parnell and the Irish obstructionists hws: 


succeeded in marshaling the entire British nation 
behind Mr. Gladstone. No opponents are willing 
to pve found training in the company of the im- 
practicables. Mr. Parnell has even succeeded in 
disgusting the Roman Catholic clergy by his 


French mission, during which he sought the most 


pronounced Reds for allies. The consequence is 
an indignant pastoral letter from the Roman 
Catholic prelate of Ireland, denouncing the alli- 
ance. A speech made by Mr. Parnell in which he 
counseled evicted tenants to plow up the land in 
erder to prevent the landlord from using it for 
grazing purposes rendered him subject to indict 
ment, this kind of petty revenge being an indict- 
able offense; and he has weakened his standing 
with the tenantry by retracting the advice under 
threat of prosecution. The Coercion bill has 
finally passed the House of Commons by a vote 
of 281 to 36. Either the House was uncommonly 
thin when the bill was finally voted on, at about 
one o’clock in the morning, or the Conservatives 
did not vote; for the House contains 344 Liberals, 
236 Conservatives, and 60 Home Rulers. Itis a 
significant fact that on this final vote only about 
one-half of the Home Rulers voted with the Par- 
nellites against {intrusting the Government with 
military authority over anarchic Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone met with a fall which will exclude him 
from Parliament for a few days, though the tele- 
grams do not indicate that he received any really 
serious injuries. Probably the Land bill will be 
brought before the Commons at the same time 
that the Coercion bill is brought before the House 
of Lords. 


The absolutism of Prince Bismarck, or of bis 
imperial master, the Emperor William, to whom, 
as we have heretofore had occasion to indicate, 


the Prince’s imperialism is probably principally 


due, has received a serious check. The unsatis— 
factory telegrams do not furnish any detailed ex- 
planation of the ‘‘ crisis;” if we read them aright, 
the Prince proposed to the Prussian legislature a 
measure the object of which was to give to the 
King and his ministers a contro] of the communes 
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—answering somewhat to our counties or districts 
—if not in the manner of, at least with the practi- 
cal result attained by the French system, which, 
in contrast with the English and the American, 
renders the local authorities respousible to the 
central government whose appointees they are. 
The legislature amended the bill, whatever it was 
—for the cable does not deignto give any account 
of the general measure—so as to intrust the ad- 
ministration of the communes to local councils. 
In the debate which followed, a letter was read 
from the Prince, who excused his absence on ac- 
count of sickness, stating that he could not con- 
sent to this amendment; he would submit the bill 
to the Emperor, but would insist upon its revision 
in favor of the government. Thereupon the Min- 
ister of the Interior sent in his resignation; there 
was a general flurry; the letter of the Prince was 
followed by a second, in which he declared that 
bis first letter was misunderstood; and the bill in 
the amended form, preserving the right of local sel!- 
government, was passed by a small majority, the 
Prince bimself voting with the majority in favor 
of the bill. Whether he really was misunderstood, 
which is not probable, or whether he changed his 
wind, which is quite as improbable, or whether 
he took this method of showing to the Emperor 
what could and what could not be done, which is 
possible, is a diplomatic mystery, though we are 
inclined to think the latter the most reasonable 
explanation. However this may be, the result 
seems to be a substantial victory for the rights of 
the people as opposed to the power of a central 
government. 


American tarnfers will be glad to know of two 
decisions, one id England, the other in France, 
which are of considerable importance to ell Amer- 
ican agriculturists. The first is the official an- 
nouncement in the House of Commons that the 
English Government do not propose to attempt 
the prohibition of American pork on account of 
the supposed danger from trichinosis. ‘The danger 
is small and the deprivation would be very great. 
The annual importation of pork amounts to twen- 
ty pounds for every inhabitant of the entire pop. 
ulation of the United Kingdom; to cut off this 
supply would be a great hardship, especially to 
‘the poorer classes. The other decision is that of 
the French Assembly not to increase the tariff on 
wheat. M. Jules Simon very truly said, in oppo- 
sition to the proposed increase, that it would be 
impossible to continue to raise the duty so as to 
keep pace with the natural cheapening of Ameri- 
can wheat in comparison with European grain. 


The reports from the Transvaal are confused as 
to details, but definite enough to establish the 
fact that another disaster has befallen the Epg- 
lish arms in that quarter, involving large loss of 
life in the ranks and the death of Sir George Col- 
ley, in command of the expedition. The Draken- 
berg range of mountains has thus far served as an 
effectual barrier to the British advance. Its ra- 
vines and deep passes overhung by cliffs bave 
been easily beld by a small force of cool, collected 
and resolute men. Gen. Colley, with six compa- 
nies, comprising about 750 men, took a position 
on Spitzkop, a spur of the Drakenberg range. 
The Boers immediately attacked this positioo, and 
after a desperate struggle expelled the British 
forces with immensely disproportionate loss, 
some of the repurts declaring that only one 
hundred British escaped. Gen. Colley was sup. 
posed to have a better knowledge of South Africa 
than any other officer in the English service. In 
1875 he accompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, 
and afterward visited the Transvaal and reported 
upon its condition. Three years later, as Chief 
of Staff, afrer the Zulu war, he revisited and 
carefully studied the Transvaal. His loss at this 
juncture, although the whole campaign has been 
a series of disasters, isa serious calamity to the 
Euglish forces. If the Transvaal is to be con- 
quered a much larger force will haveto be sent to 
South Africa and the campaign pushed upon a 
far larger scale. 


The Christian Union rarely furnishes its read- 
ers with rumors in this column; but the latest 
from the Vatican is both so important and so 
probable that it is worth reporting here. It is 
now ten years since the people of Italy took pos- 
session of the city of Rome as a part of their 


inalienable inheritance, from which they had 
been deprived by a lopg usurpation, not made 
more respectable from the fact that it had lasted 
since the days of the Roman republic, and had 
enjoyei the blessings of the Holy Father. Pope 
Pius 1X. refused to recognize Victor Emanuel, 
shut himself up in the Vatican, and gave himself 
out as a prisoner, and probably a considerable 
portion of the faithful really supposed for a time 
that he was in captivity vile—a martyr to the 
faith. But such a play cannot last forever; the 
King and the people have treated the Pope with 
uniform respect, have scrupulously regarded bis 
rights, while not accounting political supr2macy 
over an unwilling people as one of them, and 
have left the martyr who bad put on the chains 
to put them off whenever he was soinclined. The 
time seems now to have come; at least the rumor 
is in the air that the present Pope is considering 
the question whether the events of the last ten 
years are not a decided revelation from Provi- 
dence, and whether fhe time has not come for 
him to reconcile himself with the spirit of the age 
in so far as to withdraw from his self imposed re- 
tirement and acknowledge the supremacy in 
temporal matters of the Italian government. The 
indications are that the Pope, who has shown 
himself an eminently sensible man, desires to do 
so, and that he only waits till he can secure for 
this change in the policy of Rome the consent of 
his Italian and Jesuitical advisers. It is only 
a question of time; and it now looks as though 
the time was not far distant. - 


A DARK PICTURE. 


HE lion thought that if he were to write a 

history of the conflicts between man and the 
wild beasts it would have a color somewhat differ- 
ent from those that are written. Our knowledge 
of Irish affairs comes to us through English in 
formants. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, in ‘‘ Young 
Ireland,” a fragment of Irish history (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) has given us the hunted beast’s picture. 
We transfer its colors to our canvas. The 
present distress in Ireland is the latest scene in 
a pathetic tragedy of upward of three centuries. 
We here let an Irishman tell our readers the story 
of this tragedy. 

Ring up the curtain with the reign of King 
James I, Under Queen Elizabeth Desmond and 
Essex had pacified” Ireland, and the mailed 
hand of England rested heavily upon her pros- 
trate form. The Irish risings had been put down 
without difficulty and without mercy. Famine 
had followed war; and by famine more non- 
combatants had perished under Good Queen Bess 
in Ireland than perished in the three French 
Revolutions by the arms of the Jacobins, the 
Reds and the Communists. The few Irish land- 
owners left by Elizabeth in peaceable possession 
of their estates were proclaimed traitors under 
James fled the realm, and left their confi-cated 
lands to fall into the hands of London corpora- 
tions, which bold them to this day. Even this 
device sufficed not wholly to extirpate Irish land- 
owners ; the few who were left made submission, 
and paid beavy fines to have their titles recorded 
in English courts. The court officials forgot to 
enter the payments; the lands were declared 
escheated to the King; and one recreant jury 
which refused to punish the innocent Irishman 
for the fault of the English court was fined for 
its recusancy, and the sberiff who summoned 
them was flung into prison and left there to die. 
In the wars of the Stuarts the Irish seized the 
opportunity to take on one side of the channel 
the liberties which Hampden and Pym were 
taking on the other. Their excesses were few, 
their revenge mild, if compared with the provo- 
cations which preceded or the persecutions which 
followed. The Stuarts had beaten them with 
whips; Cromwell beat them with scorpions; 
massacred women and children; sold boys into 
slavery and girls into West Indian bharems, and 
drove out the entire Catholic population from 
three provinces—thus ‘‘redeemed” to serve as 
rewards for Puritan patriotism. The restoration 
of the Catholic Stuarts restored nothing to 
Roman Catbolic Irishmen; but their folly in fight- 
ing for James II. furnished William and their reli- 
gion furnished Parliament an excuse for further 
acts of spoliation, The free exercise of their reli- 


gion was forbidden; all religious orders were 
banished, and with them all bishops, and there- 
fore all possibility of ordaining priests. Such 
priests as remained were required to swear that 
the Pope had no spiritual authority in Ireland. 
No popish school could be established; no papist 
teach in a Protestant school. No Roman Catho- 
lic could bear arms or join the militia; no war 
vessels could be equipped for coast protection. 
The Protestant child became sole inheritor of his 
Roman Catholic father’s estate; if there was no 
Protestant child the estate was broken up. Eng- 
lish ‘* protection” prohibited the importation of 
Irish manufactures into England. The land, . 
the schools, the churches, the offices were in the 
hands of the Protestant minority; the ancient 
Irish landowners were ‘‘sunk into the dregs of 
the people, and were laborers in the tields or 
porters on the quays of Dublin, or beggars in the 
streets, unable to read or write, or prove their 


legitimacy, or trace their pedigree.” 


Perhaps Ireland would have remained ‘ paci- 
fied” to this day if it had not been for the evil 
influence of other nations. But toward the close 
of the eigliteenth century all Europe was in a 
state of ferment. The two foreign countries with 
which Ireland has been most closely connected 
are France and America; with France by ties of 
race and religion, with America by strands woven 
every year anew by emigration. In France the 
plowshare of revolution had turned the sod 
upside down; the flower of the aristocracy were 
underneath, the black soil of the canaille was on 
top. In America a successful revolution bad not 
only despoiled the British empire of her colonies 
but the British arms of their prestige. Ireland 
caught the fever of discontent. She demanded 
the emancipation of the Roman Catholics; the 
right of free trade; the liberty to legislate in a 
Parliament of her own for her own interests. 
England bad too much upon ber bands to pursue 
a Cromwellian policy; the demands were granted. 
For a few years Ireland enjoyed Home Rule, but 
it was a very imperfect as well as a short-lived in- 
dependence. No Roman Catholics were admitted 
to Parliament, and the Roman Catbolics were 
four-fifths of the population. The suffrage did 
not even include all Protestants. Tne State 
tchools were still exclusively Protestant schools, 
in which a Protestant catechism was taught. The 
hedge school was the only resource of the 
pious but poor Romanist, where, with no shelter 
but a hedge, and no roof but the sky, and no text 
books but such as chance charity or an impover- 
ished church could furnish, a_ self-denying 
‘* brother” taught a few ragged urchins the tirst 
principles of literature and the tundawental arti- 
cles of tueir father’s faith. But even this small 
measure of Home Rale was tco much for the con- 
venience of Willisam Pitt. The man who fougbt 
out liberty on the continent bought out hberty 
in Ireland. The question whetber Ireland would 
mapage her own affairs or go into partnership 
with England and let an imperial Parliament 
manage them, was determined by an Irish Parlia- 
ment, one-tbird of whose members were creatures 
of the British crown, one-third the creatures of 
the landed proprietors living upon confiscated 
estates. To body Ireland had never given 
authority to decide so important a question; but 


‘the protests of the people were ignored, and the 


assemblages of the people to make their protests 
more effective were broken up by the police. A. 
million in money and a liberal distribution of 
pensions and peerages sufficed to buy a majority 
of one in the Irish Parliament in favor of union. 
If a large majority had been required it would 
have been purchased; if more money had been 
needed it would have been forthcoming. Pitt 
was not ungenerous—with public moneys, 

This was effected in 1799. Ireland therefore 
has tried union for about three quarters of a 
century. However the results may have re- 
dounded to the glory of England, they have not 
yet borne remarkably beneficial fruits on Irish 
soil. In 1850 nearly four millions of the popula— 


tion could neither read nor write; nearly a million 
and a half more could read, but not write. More 
than a million and a half were in actual beggary, 
dependent for daily bread on public and private 
charity. Another quarter of a century has made 
some improvement in education, none in material 
comfort, none in prospect of prosperity. 
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great landed proprietors are a few hundred; the 
great mass of the country is owned by a few 
thousand men. Their titles are traced back to 
the robbery of Cromwell or the frauds of the 
Stuarts. A few reside on the soil; more occasion- 
ally visit their estates; some never see them. 
They live in England or on the continent, and 
spend abroad the rentals which ought to enrich 
Irish soil and contribate to Irish prosperity. The 
rest of the egricultural population are of two 
classes, tenants and laborers. Of the former 
four-fifths are tenants at will, liable to be ejected 
by the landlord without cause and without 
notice, their rent dependent on the caprice of a 
bailiff, their improvements adding only to the 
wealth of the absentee owner. Poverty is the 
only protection of such a tenantry. De Beau- 
mont, visiting Ireland in 1824, declared that he 
bad seen the Indian in his wigwam and the negro 
in his chains, but that the condition of the Irish 
tenantry was worse than that of either the savage 
or the slave. Fifty years has done little to better 
his condition ; imperial ‘legislation has given 
small opportunity and no incentive to self- 
improvement. 

But in this deep there isa lower depth. The 
tenant has a home, though it is not his own; the 
laborer has none. In his most prosperous condi- 
tion he lives in a mud cabin, sleeps on a bed of 
straw upon the dirt floor, shares both bed and 
cabin with his pigs, works to-day, begs to-morrow, 

‘steals the day after, depends on charity for vic-— 
tuals and on earnings for whiskey, and brings up 
a group of ragged, unkempt children to inherit 
bis animalism, imbibe his habits, and follow his 
profession. In his adversity he is a tramp, driven 
by famine from one district to invade another not 
picked quite so clean, carrying with him a slat- 
ternly wife and a group of ragged children, and in 
the hour of national distress, the first to lie down 
and die of poor food and worse drink under the 
nearest hedge. 

In this picture we have transferred the figures 
from Irish canvas to our own. Our authorities 
are that Mr. Duffy who was one of the leaders of 
the O’Connell agitation of 1840-1850, Justin 
McCarthy and Miss Charlotte O’Brien. But the 


picture is historical; the student of Froude and 


of Lecky can hardly question its essential real- 

ism; and he can hardly wonder at the Irishman’s 

opinion that Home Rule at its worst could not do 

less for Ireland than English rule has done in 
- this dark tragedy of three centuries. — 


A QUESTION OF DUTY. 
Editor Christian Union : 
I beg pardon for intruding myself upon your attention 


and trespassing upon your valuable time. I desire to ask 


you a question, and as it is a matter of general interest I 

think an answer from you will satisfy other minds as well 

as mine. I bave been superintendent of a Methodist Sab- 

_ bath-school for ever two years. A colored Sunday-school 
bas also been held at their little frame ehurch, and one of 
my teachers helped them all he could. I would have 
helped also, but it met at an hour when I could not be 
present. When the cold weather came on in the Fall, 
their house was too cold to meet in, so I invited the colored 
children to meet with us during the winter, as we had 
plenty of room for them. They unanimously and gladly 
aecepted the invitation, and a part of them attended reg- 
ularly. But their presence excited hostility, and some of 
our children left the school, and it threatened to break up 
the school. At a teachers’ meeting recently held I brought 
the matter up and had it thoroughly discussed, the minis- 
ter taking sides against me. I begged hard for God’s lit- 
tle ones, yet it availed not. A majority said they must 
go. Assoon as the matter was thus decided I offered my 
resignation as superintendent, which they unanimously 

and persistently refused to accept. Yet I propose to stand 
by my convictions. Am not I right? 

I told them I would not be superintendent of a school 
that rejected Christ’s little ones, that would not live up to 
the Golden Rule; that I did not want it said to me at that 
last great day, ‘*‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye did it not to me;’’ they 
must take the responsibility of such action and meet it at 
the judgment seat of Christ. I will not. God has sent 
these heathen to our very doors. Now shall we refuse 
them the Gospel? If we are to be told to “‘ depart” in that 
last great day because we have not given food to the hun- 
gry and clothed the naked—in short, administered to their 
bodily wants—bow much greater will be our condemna- 
tion if we refuse them the bread of life. Am I not right? 
Have I not acted in accordance with the spirit of Christ? 

Fraternally yours, J. M.C. 


rue CHRISTIAN UNION cannot act as judge 
in any particular cuse, certainly not unless 
the facts are submitted by both parties to the 
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controversy. All we can do in a case of this de- 
scription is to state the general principle which is 
applicable to it. 

Whenever any church sets itself against the es- 
sential teachings and spirit of Jesus Christ, it does 
by that very act cease to be a Christian church, 
and it becomes the duty of Christians to bear their 
witness against its apostasy. Jesus Christ declared 
his mission to be, among other things, to preach 
the Gospel to the poor; and as one of the evidences 
of his Messiabship, he pointed Jokn the Baptist 
tothe fact that the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them. Any church which closes its doors 
to the poor, the despised and the outcast because 
they are poor, despised and outcast, and because 
receiving them to its sanctuary will arouse preju- 
dices in the community, ceases to be a Christian 
church; it apostatizes from its Lord and Master; 
and it no longer deserves the countenance or sup- 
port of Christian men and women. This is a 
much more serious apostasy than the denial of any 
form of doctrine or opinion, however sacredly en- 
shrined in tradition. Such a church is no longer 
gathering with the Master, but scattering abroad; 
it is working, not for him, but against him. 

Whether in such a case it is the duty of the in- 
dividual member to withdraw from the church 
entirely as a means of witnessing against its rec- 
reancy, or to remain in the church, but refuse 
to take an active part in its administration, or 
to remain with his relations unchanged in the 
hope and faith, by quiet persuasive influence, to 
bring it to repentance and a better mind, must 
depend upon circumstances. Each individual 
must be his own judgein his own ease. His duty, 
however, is so to conduct himself as most effi- 
ciently to serve the cause of Christ’s poor, which is 
the cause of Christ, without respect to the imme- 
diate effect either upon his own reputation or 
business interests on the one hand, or to the sup- 
posed welfare of the organized church upon the 
other. | 

Race prejudice dies hard. It inheres in the 
blood; it is universal as humanity; it breaks out 
now against the negro, now against the Indian, 
now against the Chinese. In every form it is un- 
Christian and anti-Christian, and it is the duty 
of-every disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ faith- 
fully to battle against it with all patience, but 
with all resoluteness of courage and purpose. 

Our correspondent will understand that we 
enter into no judgment in this particular case, 
because we judge no man and no church unheard. 
If this shoe does not fit it need not be put on; if 
it does fit it may be worn. 


NOTES. 


One of the features of Chautauqua last year was 
the instruction in the Tonic Sol-fa System, of which 
Mr. Seward gives an account in this and a succeeding 
number of The Christian Union. Mr. Seward is an 
especially competent witness in this case. He not 
only has taught the staff notation for many years, but 
has published numerous works. He was associated 
with Mr. Lowell Mason in the last three books issued 
by him, and was thoroughly familiar with his forms 
of thought and methodsof teaching. He writes with 
all tbe earnestness and enthusiasm of a convert, and 
with that clearness of thought and expression which 
is characteristic of those who in describing one sys- 
tem possess familiarity with that which it is intended 
to supersede. The Rev. Edward Abbott does an act of 
justice to Grace Church, in this city, by sketching the 
large and useful Christian work which is being done 
under its direction, the extent of which will no doubt 
be a surprise to many people who have been in the 
habit of misjudging it as rich and exclusive. Mrs. A. 
G. Paddock writes from Salt Lake City a pointed little 
reply to the ‘‘ Plea for Toleration” which recently 
appeared in our columns and to which we refer in 
another note. Josephine R. Baker concludes her story 
of ‘** Miss Erwin’s Trouble,’”’ and suggests what may be 
a remedy for those who are troubled in mind as Miss 
Erwin was. There is ne remedy so effectual ,for a 
morbid mental condition as active Christian work. 
Laicus addresses a letter to inconsiderate critics, 
and in the Home Department there is even a larger va- 
riety than usual of interesting domestic matter. 


A man who for a quarter of a century has been 
working in the cause of temperance, and who ever 
since its formation has been General Secretary of the 
Temperance Society of the Church of England, ought 
to be worth hearing. Such is certainly Wm. R. 
Graham, who spoke on Monday evening, Feb. 21st, in 


the Church of the Holy Trinity, Harlem. Without 


indulging in intemperate talk and harrowing tales 
he presented out of his rich experience and observa- 


tion any amount of faets whieh may be turned to 
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advantage. The Church of England Society has 
never confounded temperance with total abstinence, 
but allows its members to take or abridge their lib- 
erty as conscience may determine. Mr. Graham, in 
company with such men as Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
‘Farrer and a multitude of distinguished people, 
have seen fit to dothe latter, being total abstainers, 
but they do not pretend to bea law for others. In 
this way they avoid warring factions,and all make 
common cause against theenemy. This great society, 
which has the Queen for its patron and the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York for its presidents, 
has established organizations in every part of the 
kingdom, and is undertaking to do its work with u 
thoroughness which is worthy the English church. 
It isespecially concerned at this time in reducing the 
number of public houses, and Mr. Graham is in tbis 
country more especially to look into the workings 
of the prohibitory liquor jlaws in'Canada and the 
United States. What he said about coffee taverns as 


philanthropy and reform, was calculated to interest 
such people in this country as have at heart either 
the one thing or the other. Certainly, if such houses 
often pay as high as ten per cent.;in England, 
which Mr. Graham declared to be the case, it is a 
matter to be looked into. Though Mr. Graham has 
been poorly successful in obtaining a hearing among 
the Episcopal clergy, yet through theapproval and 
influence of such men as Dr. Dix, Dr. H. C. Potter, 
Dr. John Cotton Smith, Dr. McKim and others, a 
movement ison footto have him give an address on 
March 7thin one of therooms in Grace House, which 
Dr. Potter has kindly placed at his disposal. 


The ‘Plea for Toleration from the Persecuted 
Chuveb of Latter Day Saints,” which appeared in The 
Christian Union for January 19th, appears to have 
aroused no small stir in Utah. It has been extensively 
copied, without the editorial note which accompanied 
the original publication; and bas elieited a number 
of replies, one of which we publish this week. On 
February 13th, Sunday evening, a large public meet- 
ing was held in Utah, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s National Anti-Polygamy Society, and the 
entire document was taken up and answered in de- 
tail. The editor of the ‘“‘Standard,’’ the organ of the 
society, before publishing these proceedings in detatl, 
writes.us to know whether the document was genuine 
and was officially transmitted to us by responsible 
parties. To that question wecan only answer by re- 
publishing the editorial comment with which we ac- 
companied the original document: 

* A somewhat remarkable paper, which comes to us with- 
out authentication, except such as we can derive from the 
not unfamiliar bandwriting, discusses from the stand- 
point of Mormonism the question of unlimited divorce, 
and will be instruetive reading to those who denounce the 
one while they tolerate the other. 

The only other guide to its origin afforded by the 
document was the postmark, which was not Utah. 


The Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith, of the Church of 
the Ascension, is to be congratulated on his recovery 
from an assault on Monday evening, Feb. 21st, which 
might have been fatal. He was returning about ten 
o’clock from the house of one of his parishioners, 
when, on turning the corner of Tenth Street- and 
Fifth Avenue, a man dealt him a staggering blow 


him, though able to reach home, quite insensible of 
what occurred after he was struck. He knows that 
an attempt was made to seize his watch, Lut only 
knows that his assailant was not successful. Inas- 
much as a man with a club was seen some time after 
sitting on his doorsteps, it is thought that bis assail- 
ant may have been intoxicated or insane. It is not 
probable, at least, that Dr. Smith has an enemy in the 
world who would be reverged upon him in sucha 
brutal way as this. The matter isin the hands of a 
lawyer, and it is believed that they have aclue to the 
perpetrator of the outrage. At any rate, if clergy- 
men are to be assaulted, it ought to be somebody be- 
sides the kind-bearted and courteous rector of the 
Church of the Ascension. 


Mr. George I. Seney who lately gave 220,000 to a 
Brooklyn charity, and later still $50,000 to the Long 
Island Historical Society, has provided sixteen lots of 
land in Brooklyn, valued at 340,000, and also $200,000 
in cash with which to build in that city a Methodist 
General Hospital. This is desigued to start the insti- 
tution, to which others may contribute, and which, 
according to the plans, may be added to indefinitely. 
The hospital is to be under the auspices of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, as St. Luke’s in this city is un- 
der the Episcopal Church. Methodists may constitute 
the majority of its Board, but it 1s to be open alike to 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, believer 
and infidel. The Methodist church is extremely for- 
tunate in having such benefactors as this. Mr. Seney 
is to be congratulated on bestowing his benefactions 
for the best possible object. 


After years of patient importunity on the part of 
the Librarian of the Congressional Library, there is 
now some prospect that that noble collection of 


books, the finest in this country, will be properly 


housed and arranged. At present the Library does 


not fulfill half its possible uses for lack of reom, and 


being a paying investment, no less than a work of - 
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Congress, busy witb political schemes, has persistent- 
ly turned a deaf ear to the representations from the 
Library and the calis from the nation to make ade- 
quate provision for its wants. Last, week, however, 
the Senate passed a bill for the erection of a library 
building upon a site at the east front of the Capitol 
grounds. A large amount of money can be judicious- 
ly spent upon this library, and it is to be hoped that 
whatever is done will be done thoroughly and well. 


One of those facts floating on the current of news- 
paper gossip which may be fairly taken as significant 
of social change comes to hand from South Carolina, 
where Col. Cash, who has a long and infamous duelis- 
tic record, has been held on a charge of murder. An 
inflexible execution of the lawin all cases of dueling 
would be of immense advantage to the South, not 
only in checking a barbarous propensity, but in se- 
curing a recognition of social advancement from the 
world at large. 


Among the departures by ocean steamer last week 
was that of the Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow, for a 
three months’ tour in Europe and the Holy Land. 
We hope to present from time to time his observa- 
tions of Oriental life, and so enable our readers to 
share ip the pleasures of bis trip. In his absence the 
pulpit of Westminster Caurch, Brooklyn, is being 
supplied by Professor William Henry Green, of 
Princeton. 


The serious illness and resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
E P. Rogers, as pastor of the South Reformed Church 
of this city, will be deeply regretted by the large con- 
gregation to whom he has ministered so acceptably. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—In reply to a question received from an Inquiring 
Friend, who desires to know what measures the At- 
torney-General in New York State proposes to take 
under the recent act of the New York Legislature to 
enforce the payment of Southern bonds, we publish 
the following letter received from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s office, to whom we referred the inquiry: 

STATE OF NEW YORK, } 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, > 
ALBANY, Feb. 7, 1881. ) 
Editor of The Christian Union: 

DEAR Sirk: In reply to yours of the 5th inst., permit me to 
state that no formal application bas been made to me to 
commence apn action under chapter 298 of the Laws of 1880, 
providing for the assignment to the State of New York of a 
elaim against any of the United States, or any assignment 
thereof delivered to the Attorney-General of this State, or 
any security furnished him, as required by that act, and he 
has consequently taken no action the:eon. No conclusion 
has been reached by him as to his duty under the sia ute o1 
as to its -onstitutionality. Grave doubts have been sug- 
gested, however, on that subject. The State of New Hamp- 
sbire, some time privr to the passage of the New York 
statute, passed an act very similarto our own. Under this 
New Hampshire statute, bonds held by a citizen of that State 
were duly assigned to the State of New Hampshire, and a 
suit in equity was brought in the name of tbe S'ate in the 
Supreme Court of the United States against the State of 
Louisiana, which is still pending. 

{t was expected that this case would have a hearing on the 
bill and answer in January last. Whether that bas been 
done lam not auvised. The decision of the Supreme Court 
in that case will undoubtedly settle the cunstitutional ques- 
tion involved in our statute, and whether the actions pro- 
vided for therein can be successfully maintained. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HAMILTON WARD, 
Attorney-Genzeral. 


—Please give me some information in regard to temper- 
ance papers: where they are published, and which is the 
best for family reading; also what are some of the best books 
upon temperance and tobacco ? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Of the writing of such books there is no end; and 
with some of them it would have been well if there 
had been no beginning. As a rule, mere floating 
temperance statistics are wholly uvreliable, for in 
such matters there is a tendency toward exaggera- 
tion,and a disposition to make appalling statements in 
order to effect desired results. There is no better 
place for temperance works, whether books, pam- 
pblets, or tracts, than the ‘‘ National Temperance 
Society and Publication House,’ Wm. E. Dodge, 
President; J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent and Cor- 
responding Secretary, 58 Reade Street, N. Y. Send 
there for complete catalogue. But perhaps for your 
purpose the best works would be: ‘‘ Alcohol and the 
State,” by R. C. Pittman, L.L. D., $1.50, which treats 
of the subject morally, statistically, medically, and 
legally; ‘“‘The Text Book of Temperance,” by Dr. F. 
R. Lees, F. S. A., of England, $1.25, whieh treats of 
the subject from every standpoint and is more ex- 
haustive than the first book. ‘‘OQur Wasted Resources, 
or The Missing Link in the Temperance Reform,” by 
Wm. Hargreaves, M. D., #1.25, views the subject in its 
vital relations to sanitary, industrial, and financial in- 
terests,and thus connects it with the “Labor Problem,” 
while its statistics are very full. ‘*Ten Lectures on 
Alcohol,” by Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson, F. R. S., 
Engiand, $1.00, with introduction, by Dr. Willard 
Parker, of N. Y., are well worthy of close attention. 
They treat the subject scientifically. These are not 
only suitable for reading in families, but are very 
serviceable as text or reference books. There are 
other works, by Julia Coleman, which may be better 
adapted to some, perhaps younger people, being less 


exhaustive; viz., ‘‘ Alcohol and Hygiene,” ‘‘ The Cate- 
chism of Alcohol,’ “The Temperance Manual,” 
ete. These would serve well as school books. Of 
course these books quoted are advocates of total ab- 
stinence. They can be had in paper or in pamphlet 
form for less than above prices. In relation to tobac- 
co, read **The Mysteries of Tobacco ”’ and ‘‘ Responses 
on the Use of Tobacco,” by the Rev. Benjamin I. Lane, 
John Wiley & Son, Astor Place, N. Y.; ‘Smoking 
and Drinking,’ by Jas. Partop, Houghton, Miftin & 
Co., Boston and New York; Use of Tobacco,” 
John Cowan, M.D., Cowan & Co., 746 Broadway, N. 
Y.; ** Tobacco and Alcohol,” by John Fiske, Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y. 


—W hat is the best collection of revival sermons for a win- 
ister to study who desires to promote a revival in bis own 
church? 

To this question Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost, to whom the 
question was referred, makes the following response, 
not intended for publication, but which we give to 
the public by his consent: 


anuary 22, 1881. 
My Dear Doctor: 


it is bard to answer, for the reason that there issucha 
wide difference as to what kind of sermons are the best re- 
vival sermons. For my use those are the best that deal most 
calmly and earnestly with the great Bible truths, and that 
unfold them to the intelligence and conscience of men. 
Most people like the hortatory sermons; and I suppose there 
are nune better forthe two classes than Finney’s famous 
volume and the sermons of that famous old veteran Dr. Dan. 
Baker (two volumes). Few would choose Tennant’s ser- 
mons in this day, but they are mighty. I should think for a 
preacher a careful and discriminating study of Shedd’s 
**Sermons to the Natural Man’’ would lead him to think and 
feel that God was more than an abstraction and that sin was 
something more than a pbysical disorder communicated to 
the mind. GEORGE F, PENTECOST. 


—I am reminded by reading the correspondence of T. R., 
W.J.F., and E. H. in The Christian Union of the 12th inst., 
on ‘Born into Godliness,” that I found myself unable to 
agree fully with your exposition on the above subject, espe- 
cially where you say, **‘ Every soul must be born, not again, 
but from above ;’’ and I wished to ask you if in order to sus- 
tain your view it is necessary to adopt the marginal render- 
ing of the Greek andthen, from above, instead of that in the 
text, again; whether the word used by Peterin1 Peter i., 23, 
and correctly rendered “ Being born again,’’ does not show 
that the rendering in the text and not the marginal! render- 
ing is the correct one in Jobn iii., 3, 7 7 R. H. 

St. PAUL, Minn., Jan. 15, 1881. 

There is some doubt as to the proper rendering of 
the passage in John, and some of the best Greek 
scholars render ‘**from above;” but in our opinion 
the context necessitates the otherrendering. If Nic- 
odemus had understood Christ at first to say, ‘* Ye 


must be born from above,” he would not have offered - 


the jesting criticism, ‘‘How can a man enter his 
mother’s womb and be born?” But however ano- 
then 1s rendered, it is 2qually clear from the whole 
tenor of Christ’s conversation that the only born 
again that is of any use is a born from above, and 
that he who is born from above does not need to be 
born again. 

—Did you ever say in your column of Inquiring Friends 
that you thought it right to dance? that young people could 
serve tbe Lord and dance at the same time? : 

HAMMONTON, N. J., Feb. 18. A SUBSCRIBER. 

We cannot say what we have said in this column in 
past times; but we say now that a person can dance 
and serve the Lord, and that a great many have done 
both without finding any necessary inconsistency in 
thetwo. Each person must decide for himself what 
recreations are best adapted to furnish him with that 
freshness which is essential to his best health and 
therefore to his best work. The editors of The Chris- 
tian Union do not find dancing to be one of them; 
but it does not follow that others may not have a dif- 
ferent experience. 

—In your issue of Februry 16 you say (in “ Some Facts and 
an Opinion’’), **Tbis view... bas beeninvented for the pur- 
pose of . . . showing the Bible to be consistent with itself.’’ 
The tone of the senteuce suggests that you regard this as un- 
important; viz., that the Bible sbould be self-consistent. 
Will you please tell us whether such is your view, and oblige 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

We regard the teachings of the Bible on all impor- 
tant points as self-consistent. But the plain duty of 
the Biblical interpreter is to ascertain the meaning of 
each particular passage without twisting and distort- 
ing them in order to make it appear that they are 
consistent with one another. 

—For the information of “Constant Reader” in The Cbhris- 
tian Union of 9th of February, I would say that the lines 
quoted are from * Young’s Night Thoughts.”—Night V. 

** What tho’ short thy date? 
Virtue, not rolling suns the mind matures. 
That life is long, which answers life’s best end. 
The time that bears no fruit, deserves no name: 
The man of wisdom is the man of years.”’ 

GREENFIELD, Mass. Respectfully, B. 

—J. B.—The phrase in Gen. ii.,1, ‘‘And man be- 
came a living soul,’ does not afford any Biblical 
proof of immortality. The same language is used in 
Gen. i., 20, 21, 24 of the water and land animals, and 
here rather indicates his alliance with the animal 
creation than with God. 

—Our thanks are due to several correspondents for 
the information that the lines, “I shine in the light 
of God” are to be found in a poem called ‘‘A Voice 
from Heaven,” in the collection entitled the “Changed 
Cross.” 


THE TWO WATCHERS. 
By M. A. LATHBURY. 


rT ‘WO sat beside a wide, unresting sea, 
The two-fold nature—Human and Divine; 
While trembling on the faint and far-off line 
Of sea and sky, a ship, with sails of light, 
Glowed like a winged planet, softly bright. 


These two, though bound within one sphere of life, 
Yet sought their separate ends with eager quest, 
And this one good both sought with mute unrest, 

As there upon the ocean’s rim afar 

It paled and brightened like a mist-blown star. 


“It drops below—’tis gone!” the Human cried, 
And laid her tear-wet face upon the sands. 
** It sails to seek its own in other lands, 
And hope is dead!” But the Divine (with eyes 
Uplifted toward the héavenlies, angelwise, 


As if beyond the sea-line, faint and far, 
The heavens stood, by men and angels trod), 
Cried, smiling full into the face of God, 
‘* All ways lead to thee, every shore is thine. 
It saileth surely to thy port—and mine!”’ 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
By THEODORE F. SEWARD. 
ee 


OR six thousand years the temple of music has 
been closed against the mass of mankind. They 
have been permitted to approach within hearing dis- 
tance, and to gain possession of such of its treasures 
as they were capable of receiving by a process of ab- 
sorption, but toenter by the door of their understand- 
ing it has not been their privilege to do. There is 
something anomalous in this state of things. In fact, 
music has been an anomaly in all the history of its 
development. 

Consider the nature and sphere of music. It would 
seem by its very essence to be an art for the people. 
It comes closer to ‘* men’s business and bosoms” than 
any other art. It is a natural language of the affec- 
tions, and is thus intimately connected with the social 
nature. It appeals to man’s deepest religious feelings, 
and can also be employed to inspire the noblest patri- 
otism. All this being true, it would be natural to 
expect music to take prece ience of the other esthetic 
arts in its history; to rise sooner and reach perfection 
at an earlier period than they. | 

How totally different was the order of events! Al- 
though music receives honorable mention in the earli- 
est records of sacred and profane history, yet as an 
art, using that word in anything approaching a strict 
sense, it has had no existence till within the past few 
centuries. Sculpture and painting had their rise, their 
culmination and their decline while vocal music was 
little more than a species of declamation, and while 
musical instruments were so rudely constructed that 
the best of them would be unéndurable to modern 
ears. 

At length, very late in the history of the world, 
music as an art was born. Its hidden forces came to 
be understood. It was subjected to laws of creation 
and expression as well-defined and as severe as those 
which govern any other art. Its capabilities were de- 
veloped and illustrated by men of as divine a genius as 
Phidias or Michael Angelo. Yet even then the progress 
was but very slightly in the direction of the common 
people. They were not forgotten, but their needs were 
only considered incidentally and secondarily. Nearly 
all that was done for the development of music was 
intended, not for the many, but for those whose mu- 
sical gifts were special and exceptional. Hence the 
method of representing or writing music which came 
into use (the staff notation) is one that the masses 
have never really comprehended. Music to them has 
been either an act of listening or of imitation, not of 


intelligent reading. It is too late to bring a ill of 


indictment against the staff notation as a system of 
musical representation. It has been too long the vehi- 


cle of musical thought, and in it are embalmed all the 


treasures of the art. It is not likely to be entirely 
supplanted, whatever systems may arise in the future. 
But as a medium of musical study the staff notation is 
open to the gravest charges. 

To begin with, it fails in this one all-essential point: 
it docs not create musical reacers. If any one is in- 
clined to doubt this statement, let him answer the 
following question: How many persons does he know 
who can sing a moderately difficult composition at 
sight without an instrument to learnupon? The truth 
is simply this. The great mass of people have no in- 
telligent idea of the staff notation. They know that 
tones ascend or descend in pitch, and that notes go 
up and down on the staff in some corresponding way. 
That is the beginning and the end of their musiesl 
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erudition. Of the remainder, a very small proportion 
can open a music book at random, find the key with- 
out hesitation, and sing the composition correctly at 
sight. To the rest the staff is a help and nothing 
more. They cannot determine the key without much 
study (and many not at all), nor can they, after being 
- wound up and set running by some one else, give the 
tones and the time with anything like certainty. They 
must either stop to learn the difficult passages, or lean 
upon their stronger veighbors, or depend upon an in- 
strument. This is surely not a brilliant record for a 
system that has had the fleld to itself for thrce hun- 
dred years. 
But the inadequacy of the staff notation does not 
end at this point. It fails to make intelligent musicians 
of those who master It. i 
Let not this statement be misunderstood. There 
are many intelligent musicians in the world, but they 
are so in spite of the staff notation, and not by reason 
of it. Some have such a natural quickness of musical 
perception that they come toa knowledge of musical 
effects almost by intuition. Others study faitbfully 
the underlying principles of music and master them. 
But those who study the staff uotation only as a means 
of reading music usually gain but little knowledge of 
musical principles to the end of their lives. Ask the 
average singer which tone of the scale the tune Boyl. 
ston begins with, and although he has sung the tune 
all his life, and knows it by heart, he cannot tell with- 
out looking at the notes tosee. Ask him if it goes 
out of the key at any point, and if so to what key, 
and he is speechless. Ask a young lady who has just 
performed a brilliant fantasia on the piano-forte to 
play the easiest succession of chords that can be given 
(tonic, subdominant, dominant and tonic) in two 
different keys, or to play the simplest church tune in 
any key except that in which it is written, and it 
would almost take one’s breath away to find her capa- 
ble of doing it. The degree of ignorance among 
those who are supposed to know something about 
music is really startling. The only reason this ex- 
treme superficiality excites no more comment is that 
it is so general. Whence comes this state of ignor- 
ance? Our country is almost a byword among the 
nations for its extravagance in the outlay of money 
for musical education. It has long been a genuine 
Eldorado for German music-masters and Italian music- 
masters, to say nothing of the multitude of American 
teachers. Why, then, is genuine sight-singing so 

The Tonic Sol-fa system at once answers this ques- 
tion and brings its solution. The answer is, Because 
the learner is confronted at the outset with a system 
of mnsical representation which is many times more 
difficul than music itself. Hence his time is mostly 
spent, not in studying music, but the formidable array 
of arbitrary signs by which music is represented. He 
may acquire a complete knowledge of these signs, but 
unless he is one of the favored few whose musical 
perceptions are intuitive, he gains little knowledge 
and experience of the thing itself (7. e., music), and 
all his life wonders why he is not a better reader. 

Let us imagine the same process applied in another 
direction. Suppose, when our children come to the 
point of learning to read, they knew nothing of the 
meanings and uses of words, but were compelled to 
acquire that knowledge simultaneously with their 
study of the written or printed signs; how much pro- 
gress would they make? Is it probable that the pro- 
portion of ready readers would be any greater than is 
now the case in the world of music? 

The solution which the Tonic Sol-fa system affords 
is the supplying of a method of representation that is 
just as simple as music itself, and which therefore 
does not present the slightest barrier to the progress 
of the student; on the contrary, it is a help to his un- 
derstanding of the subject, and to his general musical 
intelligence. The modus operandi of the system will 
be described in another number. The object of the 
present article is first to show the necessity for an 
improved method of musical study, and next to state 
the fact that the Tonic Sol fa system supplies such a 
method. I say to ‘‘ state” rather than to ‘ prove,” 
because it is wholly a question of facts and not of argu- 

ments. When the Sol-fa system first presented its 
claims, about a quarter of a century ago, it was com- 
pelled (and justly) to argue and prove its way inch by 
inch. Now it is oply necessary to say, ‘‘ the thing is 
done.’’ The demonstration is not by arguments, but by 
results. What are these results? Artisans, factory 
girls, miners, ragged school children in Great Britain 
singing at sight as easily as they read their news- 
papers; musicians of the highest rank acknowledging 
the merits of the system, and in many cases using it; 
the ‘*London Times” declaring it to be ‘‘the only 
rational and popular system of teaching vocal music 
worthy of the name;” three-fourths of the prizes at 
the National Music Meetings in London taken by Tonic 
‘gol-fa choirs ; the teachers in the board (public) 


schools of Englandand Scotland voluntarily renouncing 
the old system for Tonic Sol-fa ; the introduction of 
the system by missionaries in all parts of the world— 
in Madagascar, Cape Colony, Hong Kong, Beyrout, 
Mount Lebanon, Fiji, South Africa, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Barbadoes, St. Helena, Norfolk Island, Burmah, etc. 
etc. A gentleman from South Africa, who is nowa 
resident of Brooklyn, relates the following incident: 
While in the diamond district he one night heard 
music in the distance. Leaving his tent, be followed 
the sound till he traced it to a large object indistinctly 
outlined in the darkness, which proved to be a Dutch 
Boer’s wagon covered with a tarpaulin. A faint light 
gleamed through a small crevice. Looking underneath, 
he saw three naked Kaffirs lying on the ground (there 
was not room to sit upright), one holding a tatlow 
candle and all singing do mi sol from Tonic Sol-fa 
books which they held in their hands. 

The temple of music is at last thrown open to the 
world. Whether the fact is appreciated at once, or in 
tive, ten, or fifty years, it remains the same. All can 
enter, and according to their various capacities pos- 
sess and enjoy the treasures within. The Tonic Sol- 
‘a system and its advocates can afford to be patient. 
The truth they hold is something that the world needs, 
and it is therefore certain of ultimate recognition. 
Yet it is but just to say that they are not likely to be 
compelled to wait long. The need of their efforts is 
too appirent on all sides. Already there are indica- 
tions that the barrier of prejudice is beginning to give 
way, and it is not unlikely that the American people 
will receive and assimilate in less than five years what 
the English have been slowly digesting for twenty-five 
years. 


GRACE CHURCH. 
By EDWARD ABBOTT. 

“A good pew in Grace Churcb,New York City,well in front, 
but off the broad aisle, was solid at auction last week for $760. 
As the ground rent of the pew is $48, the total! annual cost 1s 
about $86 Tois is pretty cheap ; but it must be remembered 
that since thedeath of Sexton Brown tbe opportunities for 
social salvation in Grace Church are much curtailed.’’— 
[Springfield Republican. 

T has been the fashion thus to sneer at Grace 

Church from time immemorial; but if the story we 

are about to tell of the work of that church does not 

rescue its name from the reach of all such sneers, we 
shall be greatly mistaken. 

Grace Church is fortunate in having, as we are in- 
formed, an endowment in real estate which yields it 
an income of about $50,000. This allows its pew rents 
to be kept down to the very moderate aggregate of 
about $9,000, a sum in marked contrast with that ob- 
tained in many other city churches—St. Thomas’s, for 
example, in the upper part of our city, whose annual 
pew rental is something like $40,000. This great 
financial advantage puts Grace parish in the best pos- 


-sible position to do the work which the providence of 


God has laid upon it of meeting the religious wants of 
a large section of the city which is neither down town 
nor up, and out of which almost all other Protestant 
influences have been removed. That section of the 
city has now come to be largely occupied by residents 
who are out of homes, and living in ‘‘ lodgings ’”’—‘* A 
vast and increasing number of young men and women,” 
says the Year Book of the Parish, ‘‘ many of them 
of considerable education and refinement, who are 
earning théir own living, and who have little to cheer 
and refresh them while doing so.”’ Here at this great 
middle point of our city, where the seam runs between 
business and society, between labor andcapital, Grace 
Church finds itself planted, with its stately and shape- 
ly house of worsbip, its chapel or chantry, its rectory, 
its endowment, and last but not least, its Grace House, 
allin its favor. 

Grace House. we are almost ready to say, is as im- 
portant an agent as Grace Church in the work which 
Grace parish is trying to do fur Christ in the great 
city of New York. Grace House is a large and various- 
ly sppointed building,adjoining the church on the north 
side, containing some nineteen rooms adapted to all 
possible classes of parish work. Three or four of the 
largest and handsomest rooms are set apart for the use 
of two clubs, one of men,the other of women, are | 
fitted up with pictures, a library, periodicals, and are 
open every evening in the week except Sundays, with 
entertainments of a suitable character on Monday eve- 
nings from October to June. Here is made room for 
the constant exhibition of the spirit of ‘ brotherly 
Christianity.”” Besides the club rooms, Grace House 
contains a diet kitchen, a parish reading-room, chcir 
rooms, a vestry room, schoolrooms, apartments for a 
day nursery, a lavatory, quarters for the janitor, and so 
on. Thus Grace Church and Grace House, like the 
two hands of one body, serve Grace parish in its min- 
istrations to the sinful, the sorrowful, and the suffer- 
ing. Let us stand for a moment and watch the work. 

In the church divine service goes steadily on, on 
Sundays at eleven in the morning and four in the 


afternoon, with the Holy Communien on the first Sun- 
day in the month at the eleven o’clock service, and on 
the third at nine A.M. On all holy days, too, there 
is service at eleven, on all Fridays at eleven, and on all 
Wednesdays at four; and in Lent daily. 

In Grace House Christ’s work goes on by means of 
no fewer than seven missionary organizations, as fol- 
lows: 

1. An Industrial School, which gathers 400 children 
into the chapel every Saturday morning for instruction 
in sewing; of whoin 150°are under nine years of age. 
A boly of ladies known as the ‘‘ Children’s Helpers” 
meet every Tuesday to prepare the work. More than 
1,500 garments were cut, made and distributed by 
means of this industria! school last year, chiefly among 
the needy In the parish Sunday-schools. Total receipts 
by subscriptions and otherwise, about $778; expendi. 
tures, $717. . 

2. The Ladies’ Benevolent Society. This organiza- 
tion gives employment to a hundred or more poor 
women, who meet at Grace House one day in the week 
to make garments for various institutions and chari- 
ties. The materials are furnished by the institutions, 
the work is done by the poor women, and the poor 
women are paid by the Benevolent Society. Over 
3,000 articles were made last year, at an average cost 
of fifty cents each—a small sum, to be sure, but one 
which goes a great way in certain cases. Work is 
taken from every quarter to be done in this way. The 
receipts by subscriptions and otherwise last year were 
$1,695; all of which was paid out in carrying forward 
the Society’s work, which, as has been seen, does 
good in two directions at one and the same time. 

3. The Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Relief Associa- 
tion, a branch of the ‘* Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions.”” This Society holds a weekly meeting 
at Grace House to work for worthy objects in domes- 
tic mission fields, and last year filled twenty-one or- 
ders at a total value of more than $2,000. Clothing, 
house iinen, bedding, and invariably, when asked for, 
surplices and ‘‘stoles,” with ‘altar linen,” are among 


the articles most commonly furnished, and missiona- - 


ries and their families in the far West and South are 
the most frequent recipients. Receipts last year, 
$1,488; disbursements in cash, $1,595. 

4. St. Luke’s Association. This is an association to 
provide medical, sanitary, and hospital relief for the 
sick poor. It visits the sick at their homes; supplies 
them with food, raiment, and special diet; buries the 


dead: sends invalids and sickly cbildren out into the 


country in the hot summer time; and last year dis- 
bursed a lit‘ le more than $2,000, all of which came out 
of donations and annual subscriptions. 

5. The Womean’s Foreign Missionary Association, 
whose object is to raise, by means of donations and 


‘annual subscriptions, money for scholarships, salaries, 


and insurance in connnection with the foreign field. 
Raised and distributed last year upward of $800. 

6. The German Missionary Association. This has 
the oversight of a large and important mission work in 
a populous German quarter on the east side of the 
city, the center of which is the Church of the Nativity, 
an old and run down church, rescued from ruin, with 
a minister of its own in charge, and a German mis- 
siopary assistinyz, with numerous services in the Ger- 
man language, with a flourishing Sunday-school, and 
with nearly 250 communicants. Its receipts and dis- 
bursements last year approached $600. 

7. The Day Nursery. Tuis institution, which has 
its quarters in Grace House, takes daily care of an 


average of about fifty little children, whose mothers 


have to ‘‘ go out” to work, and who are too young to 
be left at home alone. For twelve hours in the twenty- 
four they are well and kindly cared for, fed with two 
meals, and supplied with toys to play with, or with 
beds to rest in. Those between four and nine are 
taught by a faithful teacher, from pine A. M. tili two 
P. M., the last hour being given to rcligious instruc- 
tion. The expenses of the nursery last year were 
$1,627, the receipts a triflemore. 

Besides all these varied forms of missionary effort, 
and in addition to its German mission on Avenue C, 
Grace parish maintains a chapel—‘‘ Grace Chapel ”— 
on Fourteenth Street, which is larger than many 
churches, and which has its own independent pastor, 
services and missionary work. 

What a noble record it all is! Whata picture of 
work for Christ! Grace parish is a large parish, and 
no doubt arich one ; but who shall say that its heart is 
not likewise large, and that it is rich in good works, 
re:dy to distribute, willing to communicate? Must 
we not believe that he who wept over Jerusalem, and 
whose compassionate heart is now as then touched 
with the sight of the wickedness and woe of a great 
city, stands over such a church as this with an infinite 
interest, multiplying its resources, blessing its work 
at every point, helping it ever on to larger, and wiser, 
and happier usefulness ? ‘‘ Rescue the perishing” is 
the key-note of such a work as this, and where that 
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cry is heard, there the Lord, who loved us and gave 
himself for us, will be found. 


Hark! there is a dull explosion, a puft of smoke, a 
leaping flame, and the dreadful tidings spread that 
there has been an explosion in the coal-pit and that 
the pit ison fire. Three hundred men—husbands, 
fathers, brothers, lovers, sons—are down there amidst 
the gas and smoke and flame. Are they living ? 
Can they be saved? In an instant a weeping crowd 
has gathered around the pit.. Whose heart can resist 
the shock, the awfulness of such aspectacle ? Whose 
sympathies do not go out to the brave men who volun- 
teer to descend into that flery, noxious shaft, to take 
relief to their imprisoned, suffocating comrades down 
below ? 

The burning coal-pit is nothing compared with the 
scorching breath which life in a great city brings to 
thousands. They are dying in the dark passages of sin ; 
they grope and stagger, and lift themselves and fall, 
and faint, and sink away. And the church that assem- 
bles around the mouth of that pit to send down and 
save—that is the church which has the instant and 
constant presence and help of him who weeps because 
the brother men for whom he died are lost. 


THE LATTER DAY SAINTS’ PLEA FOR 
TOLERATION.,. 
By Mrs. A. G. PADDOCK. 


HE recent protest of the bishops and elders of the 
Latter Day Church, addressed ‘‘ to whom it may 
concern,” should have been reserved until next July. 
It is cool enough to change the temperature of the 
dog-days or bring snow in harvest. The sons of the 
Puritans who have engaged in a crusade against the 
Saints are reminded that while the New Testament 
does not expressly forbid polygamy, it explicitly con- 
demns divorce. 

Strange that the Latter Day bishops forgot to men- 
tion that the President of their church divorces poly- 
gamists for the reasonable charge of ten dollars per 
head, and that business in this line is and has been so 
brisk that it is a common thing to find polygamous 
wives who have been divorced and remarried three or 
four times. One of my own neighbors, after having 
been divorced five times, is now living in polygamy 
with her sixth husband; bat her matrimonial ventures 
are thrown in the shade by the experience of an Eng- 
lish saintess who has been divorced and remarried 
fourteen times since coming to Zion. (If the authors 
of the ‘‘ protest ’’ ask forthe name and residence of this 
lady, please refer them to me.) 

I think also that the bishops, elders, etc., as afore- 
said, neglected to mention that when a man is con- 
verted to Mormonism, if his wife rejects the Latter 
Day Gospel, he is instructed to leave her without the 
formality of a divorce. There are scores of men liv- 
ing in Salt Lake who have acted upon this advice, and 
there are many women here who have been persuaded 
to abandon their families by the elders who are just 
now taking New Englanders to task for their lax 
divorce laws. 

That this severance of husband and wife without any 
form of divorce is accounted a righteous thing by the 
saints their history abundantly proves. When apos- 
tle Parley P. Pratt ‘‘ converted” Mrs. McLean and 
added her to his harem, and then, not content with 
stealing the wife, wept back to steal the children, the 
injured husband shot the man, who, had this thing 
happened among the world’s people, would have been 
called a seducer. Straightway the honors of martyr- 
dom were heaped upon Pratt’s memory, and his taking 
off was made a pretext for the Mountain Meadows 
massacre. 

The ‘mild and patriarchal polygamy of Deseret” 
calls for a more extended description than I dare ask 
you to allow me space to give. Permit me, however, 
to retouch the picture of a happy polygamous house- 
hold, as given in the protest from which I quote. Mrs. 
A., a friend of mine, was so unwise as to object to her 
husband’s second marriage. Thereupon the husband 
took his new bride to St. George, carrving with him 
all his worldly goods, and leaving the lawful wife to 
support her five children by taking in washing and 


MORNING GLORIES. 
By CLaRA B. TROWBRIDGE. 


er are passion flowers for plucking, with the nails 
and thorny cross, 

There are pansies golden-hearted, there are asphodels and 
gorse, 


And the roses droop and beckon, sweet as sunshine after 


rain, 
But the early morning-glories, can they bloom for us 
again ? 


We have sought for wealth and honor, we have piled our 
trophies high, 

Dust and ashes, gems and laurels, but. we pass unheeding 
by. 

All along the weary highway, and upon the wind-swept 
shore, 

We are seeking morning glories: will they bloom for us no 
more ? 


Oh, above the gracious hill-tops and beyond the noon’s 
red glare 

Where the River smiles its welcome in the quiet evening 
air, 

On the brows of loved and sainted, in the music of their 
strain, 

O ye purple morning glories: ye shall bloom for us again. 


MISS ERWIN’S TROUBLE. 


By JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 
Ill. 


OUGHT to have Known before I  segan to speak 

that it would be quite useless, for she was one of 
those positive persons whom opposing arguments 
render more positive, and she fell readily into the mis- 
take that positive people are liable to fall into, that 
her experience was the only valid experience and not 
to be gainsaid. Tom had met the same difficulty that 
I now faced, and for a moment I felt inclined to wask 
my hands of the whole matter, so convinced was I 
that she could not be moved. True, she had been 
moved apd influenced by the sermon I had so impetu- 
ous!y cast aside, but there was a reason for that, ex- 
isting in her own mind or knowledge before she saw 
the sermon; and the arguments she there encountered 
fell into line with her own arguments as convictions. 
But looking again in the fair young face grown so 
hopelessly old, and rememberiug the desolate, home- 
less look in the eyes now fixed on the floor, I could 
not give her up without another effort. 

‘* May one commit this unpardonable sin involun- 
tarily or unconsciously?” asked I, a little as a non- 
plussed lawyer prowls about an unsatisfactory witness, 
feeling that his next question will be determined by 
the answer to this. 7 

‘*No, it is always a deliberate, conscious sin,” said 
she, without lifting her eyes, ‘‘though one may not 
know that itis the unpardonable sin till later on.’’ 

‘‘ And then the revelation comes as a great surprise 
and pain?”’ 

‘* Hardly. When a Christian is ip an attitude to sin 
deliberately he has, you perceive, already changed 
position; he is no longer near God ; a coldness and 
hardness results, and he is possessed by an indifference 
that is a kind of insolence before he entertains the 
thought of deliberate sin. We think sometimes, not 
knowing what has been going on within the man for 
months or years, that he suddenly leaps into a great 
sin as into a foreign element. There could be no 
greater mistake. He simp.y slides into it, when ounce 
he isin the way, by a strange sort of attraction or 
gravitation, like to like. Perhaps a crisis is reached 
by persistently refusing to doa thing that he knows 
he ought to do, for ‘to him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him itis sin.’ Orit may be that he 
desires to do a thing that he knows is wrong, and the 
consciousness that it is wrong fetters him, and he 
finds it a very disagreeable bondage. He frets under 
it, growing defiant, till with an unaccountable exulta- 
tion he says, * I will be free; I’ll takethe risk; I'll doit 
whatever the cost,’ and itis done. He is free hence- 
forth ; and such a freedom! the freedom ofan eternal 
solitude!” The white face grew still and rigid with 
awe, as she paused, contemplating that solitude, and 
she threw up her hands in protest, but they quickly 


| costs. He soon wearies of his freedom and is unset- 


tled and uncertain. Then he finds on his table a 
curious old manuscript, worn and nearly illegible, and 
he takes it up and begins to study it, with no purpose 
but toemploy himself, and without special interest at 
first, but after a little his attention is attracted to the 
subject-matter, and presently he finds that he cannot 
get away from it day nor night. He reads and re- 
reads day after day, and the conviction grows upon 
him that this manuscript was written for himself alone, 
and that it has lain all the past years waiting to be 
read by him. Then come days and weeks not to be 
described - self reproach and self-accusation; a deter- 
mination that it shall not be, overborne by the cer- 
tainty that it not only will be, but already is, followed 
by vain struggles after hope and a steady settling into 
despair. This, at last is, a relief; itis always a relief 
to know the worst and to accept it, and the long, long 
quiet it brings is peace compared with what went be- 
fore. In this qniet he sits, seeing God and only God 
as the ages go on.”’ 

‘But does not such a one hate this God that he 
sees?” 

‘* No, no; he sees him so loving, so tender, so com- 
passionate, so strong and so just. It might, perhaps, 
be a strange sort of compensation or alleviation if 
one could hate him, but that canaot be. There was 
a time when one hated one’s self and tried to hate 
God, but that was before despair was attained. After 
that one sees clearly, and God stands forever acquitted. 
One’s own sense of justice will acquit him.” 

‘* But,” said I, catching at that, not knowing what 
a straw I caught at, ‘‘if one does not hate him, then 
one must love him. You remember, ‘ He that is not 
for me is against me,’ and vice versa.” 

‘*You mistake,” she said gently. ‘‘ Despair is death ; 
at its touch hope and fear, love and hate vanish. The 
heart is quite dead. I know not what it is that lives 
ou and on, but it is something that, looking back, 
sees itself so old, older than the spaces out of which 
the stars were born, and looking forward sees itself 
younger than the last created thing, so eternally 
young that it can never die.” 

‘Then there will be no change here nor here- 
after?’ 

‘There will be no change. One is always old and 
always young and always seeing God afar.” 

Here she stopped, and I waited in vain for her to 
speak; and hopeless of being anything but an annoy- 
ance to her, so fixed and settled was she in her own 
convictions, presently I rose and bade her good 
night. 

She made no reply. She did not hear me. At the 
threshold I paused and looked back at her. She sat 
in the old attitude, her hands on her lap, her head in- 
clined and her eyes fixed upon some distant object. 
I knew now what she saw, or thought she saw, and 
I said to myself that}some day she would be found 
sitting there quite dead. In one of those moods of in- 
tense contemplation her life would slip away, and I 
wondered if she would be aware of the fact. 

When, later, Tom questioned me concerning Miss 
Erwin, I made evasive replies, for I disliked to tell 
him how hopeless the case seemed to me. I think, 
however, that he understood, for his face grew 
grave and sad, and he did not mention the matter 
again. 

I was driving rapidly along the street one day not 
long after, when a women fell or threw herself un- 
der the feet of my horse and was trampled upon. I 
found she was seriously injured; but when I pro- 
posed to convey her to the hospital she made strenuous 
opposition, and insisted that she must be taken to her 
home. She was an unmarried woman, living alone, 
in showily but shabbily furnished rooms. Of her so- 
cial position there could be little doubt; and as prob- 
ably there wss no one who loved ,her enough to 
nurse or help her, I again entreated her to go to the 
hospital, where she would have at least comfortable 
care. It is unaccountable the prejudice and dread 
many of these wretched persons have of the only place 
in which they can be intelligently treated. This wo- 
man would not go. She would lie and die where she 
was, and would not allow me to examine ber injuries 
till I promised that she should not be sent to the hos- 
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Make me live a little longer. I’ve been a wicked wo- 

man. Idare not die as Iam.”” And she covered her 
face with her hands, as if to hide from the sins that 
now came trooping to remembrance. 

I spoke of the eternal love and mercy that awaited 
every repentant soul, and tried in vain to comfort her. 
She sobbed and moaned and seemed not to under- 
stand; and giving her a quieting potion, I turned away. 
‘There is a case for Tom,” said I, and went at once 
for him. But before I reached his house there came 
suddenly to my recollection this sentence: ‘‘ None but 
the lost know how loving and compassionate he is,” 
and with it an instant resolve that made me turn and 
drive rapidly in an opposite direction. 5 

‘‘Miss Erwin,” said I imperatively, ‘‘ you are 
wanted.” She lifted her eyes, thought and vision 
slowly returning at the sound of my voice. ‘‘ You are 
wanted,’’ repeated I. ‘‘ Get your cloak and hat.” She 
looked as she might have looked if she had heard the 
last trampet sound. With unhurried movement she 
brought her hat and cloak, and without a word fol- 
lowed me out of doors. There she paused and drew a 
long breath, as if the cool air quite restored her to 
present consciousness, and looking full in my face, de- 
manded : 7 

wants me?” 

‘‘A dying woman not far distant.” 

She made no other remark, and allowed me to hand 
her to the carriage. On the way I told her what I 
knew of the woman and that she must die. When we 
reached the room I said, ‘‘ I will return for you in an 
hour or two,” and opening the door, quietly left her in. 

When I returned it was quite dark. I looked at my 
patient a moment, and then said to Miss Erwin, 
‘¢Come.” 

Miss Erwin was standing by the bedside, and as she 
turned I saw that the skirt of her dress was held fast 
in the woman’s hand, and she looked at Miss Erwin 
with such entreaty as I never saw in a human face be- 
fore. 

For answer Miss Erwin stooped and gently 
smoothed the disordered hair from the woman’s face, 
and looking at me, asked, ‘‘ Have you paper and pen- 
cil, Doctor?” 

I gave her my note-book, and she wrote a note, 
nearly filling a page, and taking out the leaf, she folded 
it and gave it to me, saying, ‘‘ Will you hand that to my 
mother?” 

Why notgive it to her yourself, Miss Erwin?” 

‘“‘T am not going home to-night,” she said. One 
glance at the delicate but resolute mouth assnred me 
that remonstrance would have no effect; force alone 
would compel Miss Erwin to return to her home that 
night. 

I appeared to her, however, early the next morning ; 
but early as it was I found that surprising changes 
had been wrought in that disorderlyroom. All traces 
of the confusion and untidiness that must have offend- 
ed Miss Erwin’s nice sense of order and completeness 
had quite vanished. The windows were shaded and 
the room clean, cool and quiet, if not actually pleas- 
ant. My patient had likewise improved in personal 
appearance, and was asleep, still clinging to Miss Er- 
win’s hands, who sat at the bedside looking not weary 
or worn, as I expected to see her after 4 night of cease- 
less watching. ; 

We conversed in undertones concerning the sleeping 
woman, and Miss Erwin gave orders for several arti- 
cles that were needed for the woman’s comfort, as if 
she had taken the poor creaiure quite into her charge. 

‘*But, Miss Erwin, it is time for you to go home,” 
said I decisively. 

‘‘T shall not go home. I am needed here.” 

‘* This is preposterous. I have provided a woman 
to take care of her. I neither wished nor expected 
you to remain with her more than an hour.”’ 

‘* The woman you bave provided is good for nothing 
in this case.”’ 

‘Your mother is anxious, and wants you to come 
home.” 

‘* Mother must wait ” 

‘But, Miss Erwin, this is not a fit place for you. 
This woman is a sinner, in a sense that perhaps you 
do not unders.and.” 

‘‘A sinner,’ repeated Miss Erwin, her voice sud- 
denly relapsing to that remotetone. ‘‘ A sinner! Then 
surely this is my place.” 

She was not to be moved, and I took my departure, 
vexed and perplexed. The ball I had set in motion 
had rolled beyond my control. What should I say to 
her mother? Waat should I do with the girl herself? 
Iiow did I know that she woald not go off iu one of 
her impenetrable fits of contemplation and let my 
patient die of neglect? I was inclined to return and 
take her slight person by force and carry her home; 
but after a moment I smiled at the thought, and won- 
dered if there lived a man who would dare offer Miss 
Erwin such an indignity. 

Never had patient of mine such unremitting profes- 


sional attendance. I was in and out of that room at 
all hours of the day and night, and after a day or two 
ceased to be vexed or perplexed. I had no right to 
interfere with Miss Erwin’s work. 

The week was nearly at an end, and my patient had 
already lived longer than I had supposed she could live, 
when just after daylight one morning I found them 
both asleep. The woman’s face was, as ever, turned 
toward Miss Erwin, and there was upon it a new, 
trustful look that told of a crisis reached and passed. 
It quite changed the face that had once been handsome, 
but that a life of misery had made coarse and almost 
brutal. From that face my eyes went to Miss Erwin’s. 
Her head had drooped from very weariness till it rest- 
ed on the same pillow. Not far apart were the two 
faces so widely different, and their hands were still 
clasped. I must own that the first glance shocked me 
alittle. Was it rightthat Miss Erwin should be so 
near that woman? But as I looked I saw that her eye- 
lashes were still wet with the first tears I had ever 
seen there; and I thought there was a grateful look 
about the sad, set mouth that made it seem less woe- 
fully old and hopeless. 

When next I saw the woman she was dying, willing- 
ly and trustfully. She was past speech, but was quite 
conscious, still clinging to Miss Erwin’s hands, and 
with her eyes fixed on the face that bent tenderly over 
ber. 

The slow breath faltered again and again ; and when 
at last it ceased, I heard Miss Erwin’s low ‘‘ Amen,” 
and knew that a sacrament was ended. 

Miss Erwin did not speak again till she reached her 
own home, when, as if grasping a sudden resolution, 
she turned in the doorway and said: 

‘Doctor, find me something to do among the hope- 


lessly sick and dying.” 


Then I began to hope for Miss Erwin. 

More than a year after this Tom and I were walk- 
ing leisurely through the wards of a hospital accom- 
panied by the resident physician, when I asked if 
Miss Erwin was busy. 

‘“‘Sheis always busy,’’ answered the physician, ‘* but 
I presume you can see her if you wish to do so.”’ 

‘* How does she get on here?” 

‘‘Remarkably well. And really, Doctor, i am at a 
loss to understand the power or influence she has over 
those hopelessly sick. She will have nothing to do 
with hopeful cases. But, singularly, many a case that 
we consider hopeless will, after being in her hands a 
while, begin to improve, and is eventually cured. And 
those who do not.recover die full of trust in the love 
and mercy of the God they cannot see. Miss Erwin is 
with them to the last; her voice is the last sound they 
hear.” 

‘‘ But does not this work wear upon her?” 

‘*No, she grows younger and stronger continually. 
You can see her yourself.”” And he swung open a door 
at the end of the long corridor, and we saw walking 
slowly up aud down the room, a slight figure with a 
nurse-cap perched on its head. When we came up to 
it we saw that it was Miss Erwin, carrying in her arms 
a wan, weary-looking child whose restlessness could 
be quieted only by this gentle motion. I should scarce- 
ly have known her, she had grown so young and joy- 
fully serene. Tom gazed at her as if he saw an appari- 
‘tion. 

‘¢ How is the little fellow this morning?” asked the 
physician as she passed us with the child. 

‘‘No better, but he will rest before long, I think,” 
she said, as she lifted from her shoulder the little face 
which showed plainly that its last hour was fast draw- 
ing on. The child moaned faintly, and she replaced 
its head on her shoulder and resumed her slow 
walk. 

Tom and the physician were talking, and I waited 
till she came back again to ask, ‘‘ Miss Erwin, what 
do you think now of the unpardonable sin?” 

‘‘ Really, Doctor, I have had no time to think of it 
at all lately, and,’’ with asuggestion of the old remote- 
pess of tone, ‘‘ perhaps it is just as well.” 

‘¢¢ Just as well’ and better,” thought I, following 
her with my eyes as she went on, softly humming to 
the weary child; ‘‘ for it is one of the mysteries no 
mortal can fathom.”*’ And as I watched the face that 
in growing young had grown strong and hopeful I 
marveled that labor should ever have been pronounced 
a curse, for to many a poor soul it has been a saving 
blessing. How otherwise could Miss Erwin have been 
saved? 

As we left the corridor we heard the resident physi- 
cian bid an attendant take Miss Erwin some refresh- 
ment, and see that she went to her own roum as soon 
as she was released. 

‘¢ Who did he marry?” queried Tom. 

‘*Who are you talking about?’ 

The resident physician.” 

He is not married; he is a bachelor.” 

“Ah!” said Tom. 

Before we parted Tom broke out again, ‘‘I say, 


Doctor, commend me hereafter to hydrago-chlorid in 
all cases of desperate sinfulness.”’ 

Well.” 

‘*T suppose we never reveal professional secrets,” 
remarked he quizzically. 

‘* Why should we, Tom?” 

‘*I don’t know,” he said thoughtfully, looking as if 
he would like to ask a question nevertheless” 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
TO INCONSIDERATE CRITICS. 

NE of the commonest causes of domestic infelici- 
ty, I am persuaded, is the pernicious habit of 
domestic criticism. There is a real significance in the 
vows of the marriage service in the Episcopal Prayer- 
Book, according to which the bride and groom take 
each other not only for richer and poorer, but also for 
better and for worse. Translated into commercial 


language, this is: Marriage is a venture; I do not. 


know you; I shall find you to be both better and worse 
than I now imagine; and I promise to take you as I 
find you; you are not an insurer; I take the risk. It 
is a universal experience for the husband to find the 
wife not just what he wished or hoped; commonly he 
thereupon sets about the task of making her over. 
The wife even more frequently undertakes the more 
hopeless task of rebuilding her husband. Wives fall 
into the fault more frequently than husbands, because 
women are more idealistic than men, and more san- 
guine. Generally the result is discomfort for both the 
builder and the built ; sometimes estrangement; more 
unfrequently quarrels, separation, divorce. I know 
nothing about the statistics; but I hazard the guess 
that the most prolific cause of divorce is domestic 
criticism, a disregard of the promise “for better and 
browrfse.” 

Mrs. Wheaton has a most genuine love and admira- 
tion for her husband, as he has a most devoted affec- 
tion for her. He has been very successful, has proved 
to be a most abundant provider, and has given her the 
best-equipped house in Wheatedge. Nothing that 
money can buy is wanting; nothing that so busy a 
man can be reasonably expected to think of is left un- 
provided. But Mrs. Wheaton was a school-teacher: 
she is very fond of literature and music. Mr. Wheaton 
began life as an errand boy, and never heard any bet- 
ter music than that of a street-band or read any better 
literature than the daily paper till he had passed his 
teens. The consequence is if he goes out with her to 
a concert he invariably goes to sleep, and at home 
after tea he goes into what he euphemistically calls 
his library, opens his evening paper, reads the evening 
news, and falls into a doze over the fire. 
made two or three attempts to get him to read Shake- 
speare to her in the evening, with very disheartening 
ill success. They both have made me their confidant. 

‘*T don’t see, Mr. Laicus,” says Mrs. Wheaton, 
‘‘why Mr. Wheaton cannot take some of his evenings 
to read aloud; Mr. Geer has read nearly all Shake- 
speare’s plays to his wife in the evenings; but I can- 
not get my husband to read me a line except now and 
then a joke from his stupid ‘ Punch.’ ” 

‘TI tell you what, John,” says Mr. Wheaton, ‘I wish 
Lucy could learn a thing or two from that fascinating 
Mrs. Wrinkle that was here last summer. We p‘ayed 
billiards pretty nearly every evening, and she is a good 
one, I tell you. I call myself a pretty fair player, but 
she gave me all I wanted to do.” 


On the other hand, Mrs. Geer, a quiet little body 


whose tongue has no sharpness in it, occasionally 
gives a sigh over her husband’s ‘‘ forgetting,” as she 
pleasantly dubs his memory. ‘I know he’s busy,” 
she says; ‘‘ but he isn’t busier than Mr. Wheaton; and 
Mrs. Wheaton assures me that her husband never for- 
gets a commission in town, and I verily believe that 
my George never remembers one.” 

I have sometimes thought of suggesting to these 
two wives to swap husbands; then Mrs. Wheaton 
would get her reading aloud and Mrs. Geer would 
have her commissions executed. Would they be any 
better contented ? 


But it would be so easy for Mr. Wheaton to develop 3 


a little love for literature, and Mr. Geer to cure his 
absent-mindedness! I beg your pardon, reader. To 
change a nature after it is fully formed is never easy; 
it is the most difficult task one ever sets himself to 
accomplish. To Mrs. Wheaton, who enjoys Shake- 
speare, it seems the easiest thing in the world to spend 
six evenings a week in reading aloud; to Mrs. Geer, 
who, I believe, never forgets anything, absent-minded- 
ness is an incomprehensible defect. But each of these 
wives has been trying ever since I knew them to 
make their husbands over in these respects, without 
any other result than to make Mr. Wheaton’s evenings 
rather uncomfortable and to make Mr. Geer’s occa- 
sional trips to the city the most disagreeable days of 
the year. 

The real secret of the enjoyment of club life lies in 
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the fact that itis free from all criticism. The man 
wears his hat or takes it off; talks or is silent; reads 
or falls asleep before the fire: smokes or plays bil- 
liards if inclination prompts him; sits bolt upright in 
one chair, or leans back on its two legs and puts his 
own two legs on another—and there is no one to call 
him to account. If I were a mother I would try to 
teach my children gond habits; but if I were a wife, I 
would leave my husband’s habits alone. His home 
should be freer in its atmosphere than any club. He 
should read, or talk, or smoke, or play, or sleep, or 
write letters, or siton two legs or four—in short, he 
should do as he pleased, and I would take him for 
better and for worse—and be contented if I could not 
be satisfied. 

When I was married my grandmother, who was a 
wise woman, gave me a bit of advice which I have 
never forgotten. I wish I had lived up to it more 
consistently. ‘* John,” she said, ‘‘ you think you have 
got a perfect treasure for a wife, I suppose.” ‘ In- 
deed I do,” said I (and I think so still). ‘* Well, 
Jobn,” said she, ‘‘ 1 have lived longer in life than you 
have, and I assure you it’s a mistake. I believe she 
is a treasure, but she is nota perfect treasure. You 
will soon begin to find out little imperfections. You 
will think it will be very easy for her to correct them. 
You will be tempted to point them out to her. Now 
take my advice, John, and don’t attempt to make 
your wife over. You remember what atime we had 
two years ago when your father undertook to raise 
this house and put a new roof on it while we were 
living init. Aud we all resolved that if it were to 
do over again, we would camp out in the flelds if nec- 
essary till the work was dove. Building a house is 
nothing to building a woman, John. I believe you 
have got a good wife; don’t try to make her better by 
criticism. Ifyou do you will be all your life atit, and 
you will only make her uncomfortable and yourself 
too.” 

I had written thus far when I read it to Jennie, who 
is a most exacting critic of my writing, and a most 
skillful and sagacious one. ‘‘ John,” said she, ‘‘do 
you remember Dr. Bushnell’s dedication of his * Re- 
form against Nature,’ which you read to me the other 
evening and liked so much?” ‘ Read it,’ said I. So 
she took down his biography and read as follows, 
putting particular emphasis on the words which I here 
italicize : 

‘For once I wil] dare to break open one ofthe customary 
seals of silence, by inscribing this little book to the woman 
I know bes' and most thoroughis, baving been overlapped, 
asi: were, and contaiued in the same consciousness, f: r the 
last thirty-six years. If sne is offended that I doit without 
her consent, h»pe she may ert over the effense shortly, as 
sbe bus a great many otbers that wrre worse. She bash en 
with me in many weaknesses und some storms, giving 
strergtn alikein both: sharp enough ty are my faults, faithful 
enough to expose them, and considerate enough to do it wisely.” 

‘* Yes, Jennie,” said I, a little hesitativgly it must 
be confessed—‘‘ yes, I do like that. But as I re- 
member that biography there is no hint that she 
complained when he cat down trees which she and 
the children wanted left standing; or found fault 
when heruthlessly murdered the children’s dolls be- 
cause he could not abide caricatures of humanity. It 
was only when by overwork in unwise methods he 
hazarded his own health and life, and so the well 
being of the family, that there are any reports of 
lectures.”’ 

‘It is possible,’ said Jennie, with a quiet smile. 
book does not report all the lectures.” 

** Atall events,” said I, ‘‘ Ido not objcct to criticism 
from wives who are considerate enough to do it 
wisely; but they are rot over numerous. I will ad- 
dress my iettar to inconsiderate critics.’’ 

‘““Who you may be sure,” said Jennie, ‘‘ will not 
read it.” 

And I am afraid she is right. 


Yours, etc., LaIcvs. 


THE SINNEWS FRIEND: 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


" BELIEVE in the forgiveness of sins” is the 

single declaration in the Apostles’ creed of that 
doctrine about which there has been so much vain dis- 
putation, with its controversies between satisfaction 
theories and governmental theories and moral influence 
theories. Vain disputations I call them, perhaps un- 
justly ; for they have certainly sharpened the intellect; 
perhaps they have deepened the sense of sin, made 
clearer the difficalties in the way ofescape from it and 
its penalties, and resulted in clearer views of God’s 
character. But the cost to individuals has been very 
great, of perplexity often amounting to mental dis- 
tress, under the false teaching that an acceptance of 
the right theory is necessary to an acceptance of for- 
giveness itself. The New Testament doctrine of the 


1 Intermational Sunday-school Lesson, March 13.—Luk 
vii..36-50. Golden Text: Luke vii., 48. 


forgiveness of sins may perhaps be best studied theo- 
logically in Paul’s Epistles, especially the Epistles to 
the Romans; but it cannot be better studied practi- 
cally than in some one of the numerous incidents re- 
corded in the Gospels in which we see it in operation. 
It there ceases to be atheory of any kind; it becomes 
a fact. Such an incident is that recorded in the latter 
part of the seventh chapter of Luke. 

Jesus was in the height ot his popularity. He had 
not yet made clear the truth that the Kingdom of God 
was coming only through the crucifixion of its Lord 
and the persecution of his followers. The people be- 
lieved that the Kingdom of God would immediately 
appear, and great multitudes followed him wherever 
he went. He could find no time either to eat or to 
sleep. Forrest he was accustomed to get with his 
disciples into a fishing boat, and pushing out into the 
middle of the lake, sleep there, rocked to rest by the 
waves. It was during this festival period of his 
career that a wealtby Pbarisee invited him to a dinner 
given in his honor. I use the customary phrase, 
though the truth is that the honor was, as is often the 
fact im such cases, rather to the host than to the 
guest. The Eastern houses of the wealthy classes 
were generally built in the form of a square around 
an open court-yard. Inthis cvurt yard flowers were 
blooming, a fountain was sometimes playing. The 
dining room opened out upon this square. It was 
frequently an enclosed piazza rather than a room, the 
whole side toward the court-yard being open and the 
guests evjoying the fragrance of the flowers and the 
music of the fountainas they ate. The Jews had adopt- 
ed the luxuriously lazy methods of the farther East; 
they reclined at table upon couches or lounges, their 
feet ex*ending outward from the table. The Pharisee 
and his invited guests thus reclined at the table pre- 
pared for them and in such a dining-room. The man- 
ners of the East are free from many of the restraints 
which etiquette imposes upon us. The people had 
flocked after the Rabbi; bad not stopped when he 
reached his host’s house; had crowded in through 
the open gate; had filled the court-yard; and 
were now gathered here listening to the conversation 
and watching with eager facesthe Master. Among the 
throovg was one dissolute woman of the town. Her 
dress as well as her manner betrayed her. The words 
of Christ had awakened in ker a sense of sin and 
shame, which all the averted looks and scornful cir- 
riage of coudemnatory men and women had failed to 
awaken. She had in her hand the alabaster box of 
ointment which had been an ins.rument of her own 
sinful life. As she stood near the outstretched fect of 
Jesus her tears welled to her eyes and fell upon those 
sacred feet. Startled, she stooped to wipe off the 1 ol- 
luting drops, and having naught else took the long 
tresses of her hair. Then, overmastered by ber emo- 
tions, she covered them with her kisses, and opening 


her box of alabaster anointed them with the precious: 


ointment. The Pharisee looked on wondering. He 
was perhaps too much of a gentieman to take his guest 
openly to task; but he thought within himself, If this 
man were a prophet he would have known what man- 
ner of woman this is that touches him, for he is a sin- 
ner. That Jesus might Know and still suffer her to 
touch him never once occurred tothe Pharisee. To- 
day, notwithstanding the teaching of this incident, few 
Christian ministers would suffer without remonstrance 
a similar demonstration from awomanofthe town. I 
need not quote the simple and beautiful parable which 
Christ thereupon addressed to the Pharisee; it cannot 
be more beautifully and simply told than Luke has 
told it; and it suffices for my purpose here to quote the 
result of the whole scene: 

“And J+sus turned to the woman, and said unto Simcn, 
Seest thou this woman ? I entered into thine house; thou 
gavest me no water for my feet: but the bath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them withthe hairsof ber head 
Thou gavest me no kiss: but this woman, since the time I 
came in, bath not ceased to kiss my feet. Mine h: ad with oil 
trou didst not anoint: but this woman bath anointed my 
feet with ofatment. ‘“herefore,I say unto thee, Her sins, 
wich are many, are forgiven; for she loved mucb: but to 
whom little is forgiver, the same loveth little. And he suid 
unto ber, Thy sins are forgiven. And they toat sat at meat 
with bim began to say within themselves, Who is this that 
forgivetb s.ns also? And he said to the woman, Tby faith 
hatb saved thee; go in peace.” | 

This is justification by faith in action; and it seems 
to me to throw more light on the true doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins than whole tomes of commentaries, 
and to make short work of the elaborate fiction of pas- 
sive righteousness, and imputed righteousness, and 
making sinful men as if they were not sinful, and the 
various other refined subtleties which have been woven 
by Protestant rabbis since the days of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The central figure in this scene is Christ himself; he 
is the key to it. Without some comprehension of that 
in him which the Pharisee could not understand, the 
whole scene will be as perplexing to us as it was to 
him. The earliest and rudest conceptions of God are 
those which regard him as altogether such an one as 


ourselves. This was the conception of Greek and Ro- 
man mythology. Such gods and goddesses as theirs, 
eating, drinking, fighting, marrying, are comparatively 
indifferent to immoralities of character in others. 
There is nothing to them shocking therein. A good 
fight, a good drinking bout is rather attractive. Over 
against this comes the next conception of a God of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity; of One whose 
whole nature is revolted by it; who loathes it; whose 
soul shuts itself against it. This was the Pharisaic 
idea—was? let me rather say is. It is a great moral 
advance on the pagan; but it is not the whole truth. 
It is a falsehood because it is but halfa truth. The 
third conception is of a God whose nature, being 
wholly aroused by and against sin, gathers up all its 
forces for the cure of sin. It can look upon iniquity ; 
does look upon iniquity, but that it may save from 


iniquity. It endures the touch of the leper that by. 


contact it may heal the leper. The lowest form of 
womanhood is that which is contented with the habi- 
tations of foulness and drunkenness; higher is that 
more common type of womanhood which cannot go 
into the foul street or near the noisome den; highest 
of all is that of Florence Nightingale or of our own 
Frances E. Willard, which sacrifices itself and over- 
comes its invincible repugnance by the power of a 
conquering love, and goes into the foul street and the 
noisome den and the pestilential places to cleanse and 
purify and redeem. This was Christ’s ‘‘ enthusiasm 
of humanity.” The Pharisee could not and still can- 
not understand it. But it is the power of God unto 
salvation; the power of a self-sacrificing love. The 
Pharisee hated vice so much that he could not have 
endured the touch of a sinful woman. Christ hated it 
so much that his whole heart went out in sympathy to 
the woman who was its prisoner. And in this Christ 
was the express image of God’s person and the bright- 
ness of his glory. This is the first fact in the doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sins, a righteousness in God 
which does not repel men, shut them out and away, 
but one which draws them to him to save them. This 
is the meaning of the symbol ‘‘ sun of righteousness.” 
He is forever pouring virtue out of himself that he 
may nourish life in others. This is the meaning of 
Paul's declaration, ‘‘I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ, for therein the righteousness of God is 
revealed.”” The Gospel over against the Pharisaic 
conception of a God whose righteousness shuts men 
out from his sympathies, reveals in the story of 
Christ’s life a God whose righteousness draws them 
by his sympathies, and becomes through sympathy 
curative. What Christ was to that woman the Eter- 
nal God is forever to us all in all our sins—a power 
to draw us from them. 

~The second figure is this woman and the change 
that was wrought in her; and here the central fact is 
that it was wronght in, not on her. She was moved 
to tears, partly of remorse, partly of hope, by the 
mere presence of Christ, for he seems to have said 
nothing to her. And this was ‘‘ counted to her for 
righteousness ;”’ and it was so counted because it was 
righteousness ; that is, the beginning of righteousness. 
As returning appetite is a sign of convalescence, and 
hope counts it for health, so the very desire for purity 
is a signof return to moral sanity, and hope counts it 
for sainthood. It is sainthood because it is the be- 
ginning; so the wise gardener sees the rose in the 
cutting, and the fond mother sees the man in the babe, 
T wo essential things are h rein to be noted: first, that 
something was done for the woman; an effect was pro- 
duced not by herself upon herself, but by Another on 
her: and second, that this was produced not external 
to herself, by any plan or arrangement, governmental 
or otherwise, but within. It was Christ in her that 
was the hope of her giory. The righteousness of 
Christ—his own tender, pure, loving nature—began 
a rightening process in her own soul. And that 
brought her to him, and established right relations be- 
tween her soul and him. There was not a broken law 


taken out of the way; nor an off2nded God taken out © 


of the way; nor any mechanical or external thing 
taken out of the way; but the moment his love and 
sympathy shone into her heart, not merely upon it, 
the moment she yielded to that influence and gave 
opportunity to her awakened sorrow for the past and 
her awakened hopes for the future to assert them- 
selves, she and he were at one; an at-ore-ment had 


been made for her. | 
The third fact is the act on her part; and this was 


simply allowing the formality of Jesus Christ to enter 
in and have its play upon her own soul and vivify her 
ownpature. This was the ‘faith’ that saved her. It 
was not believing something about him. There is not 
the least indication that she believed him to be any- 
thing more than a Jewish rabbi or perhaps a notable 
prophet. It was not belief in his words, So far as 
the account indicates, he had spoken no word to her 
until after she had washed his feet with her tears. 
She was justified—that is, rightened—by faith when 
she opened her own sympathies and allowed the full play 
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ef his own pure life-giving nature upon and within 
her own. 

This then is the doctrine of justification by faith. It 
is—but no! I will not attempt to substitute my own 
dogma for that of others. It would be no better, if so 
good. I will simply leave this simple story to tell for 
itself what is atonement, what justification by faith, 
what the New Testament doctrine of the forgiveness 
of sins. It isenough for me that my Christ is my God, 
and that he will never refuse my tears or my box of 
ointment, when, touched by the power of his-personal 
love, I come to him to receiye its fall power and 
affluence into my own nature. 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. | 
By Mrs. W. F. CraFts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Jesus’ love for the sinner. 

ist. To teach that God loves sinners. 

Ask the children how many of them have heard peo- 
ple say, ‘‘ I love good boys and girls.” Ask what kind 
of children the great and good God loves. They will 
answer, ‘‘Good children,” without doubt. Teach them 
that God loves bad children and bad men and women. 
In proof of this, read John in., 16. Teach that Jesus 
was called the ‘*‘ Friend of sinners.” 

2d. To teach that God accepts the love of sinners. 

Let the teacher describe an Oriental dining party, 
the guests lying on large cushions around a table of 
three sides, instead of sitting in chairs, their feet all 
extending backward. Tell that so Jesus dined one day 
at the house of a rich man named Simon. Tell that it 
was customary to leave the door open, so that passers 
by might stand and look in, or walk in. Describe 
vividly the woman who came to see Jesus; how she 
went behind him and wept; how her tears fell upon 
Jesus’ feet—so many tears that they ‘‘ washed” his 
feet; how she wiped his feet with her hair: how she 
put perfume upon them (not ‘‘ ointment” as we under- 
stand it). ‘Tell the children that she was such a wicked 

‘woman that all of the people knew her because of her 
wickedness, Tell how those at the table, who loved 
only ‘* good people,” began to find fault with Jesus for 
not pushing the wicked woman away. 

Let the teacher draw a heart on the blackboard, and 
write in it ‘* Sorrow for sin,” to show what Jesus 
read in the woman's heart and why he had not pushed 
her away. 

Make plain the parable which Jesus taught Simon 
and those present to make them know that the woman 
loved him much because he had forgiven her many 
sins. : 

8d. To make the children feel their need of the 
Sinner’s Friend. 

Ask the children if they love bad boys and girls, bad 
men and women. Some of them will be likely to say 
that they love ‘‘ bad people ” because they think they 
are expected to say so, like the boy who, when he 
was told by a minister to choose which he would have 

“as a present, a testament or a pop-gun, replied, ‘I 
t-h-i-n-k I should like a testament, but I know I should 
like a pop-gun!” Tell them that, 1f God loved them 
for the reason that they love others—for oveing good— 
they could not have any friend in Jesus. Ask them 
what naughty things they have done that would sepa- 
rate them from the love of Jesus if he loved only the 
good. 

Guard against the impression that children might 
get that Jesus is as well pleased with them if they are 
sinful as if they are good. Teach that he will shut 
out of heaven those who are sinfal, even though he 
loves them. ° 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WHAT are we, O Lord, that we should draw near to thee to 
hold communion and to speak with thee, yea, to assert our 
rights before tby face? For thou hast by thy love brought 
us into fellowsbip, and into the housebold of faith; and we 
are become heirs witb Jess Christ, andare the children of 
God, and bave rigbhtsin thy heart—rights of love, of imper- 
fection, of sorrow, of infirmity, and of sinfulness: and we 
come to plead, this morning, the power of God to forgive 
and heal transgression, to cure infirmity, to dissipate sorrow, 
and to bring ia upon the dark-curtained cloud of the storm 
the light and the giory of the bow of promise. We come to 
plead tne rights of thy chiidren to bring al! their troubles to 
thee, and to take rest for disturbance, comfort for suffering, 
hope for disappointment, and strength for weakness; for, 
as we comfort one another, and as the face of friendship is 
“8 the rising of the morning star, how muco more is thy 
presence upon the bearts of those that love thee! 

O Lord, we beseech of thee that we may be brought more 
perfectly into the mind and willof Jesus Christ, that thereny 
we may be able to understand him. Wepray that thou wilt 
grant thy blessing to rest upon every soul that is striving for 
these things in dubious baitie. Swept often from tbeir foot- 
ing, may they return tothe strife. Mey all our conflicts in 
this outward world, for what we shal] eat, what we sball 
drink, and wherewitbal we sba)) t e clo.hed, seem as nothing 
eonrpared with the strife for the nobler manhood wi thin-- 


for more patience, more gentleness, more strength of pur- 
pose toward that which is right, more lenient cbarity, more 
ju tice in ourseives, and more forbearance with the unjust 
tbat are arou"d us. 

We pray tbat thy blessing may r‘ st upon this congregation 
this morning. Biess ail the families that are represented 
bere—the parents and the children. Day by day teke the 
little onesinthine arms. Day by day cast down light upon 
the patb of thy servants, that they may rear their children 
for God and for neaven. 

Grant tby blessing to rest, we beseech of thee, upon al! 
those households that are in trouble, where the angel bas 
been, and from whence be bas borne away to God thoge that 
are most dear and precioustothem. Sanctify their sorrow. 
Let it »e not midnight, but day-dawn, to them; and over the 
horizon of the grave may tbey behold the etar of hope. 

We pray thar thou wilt bless those that are sick. Restore 
them: or, what is better, exalt them; and grant that, either 
way, they may be prepared for the will of God 

And prepare all. Who hall say that thecupis not coming 
to his lip? Who shall say that the arrow is not already upon 
the bended bow to pierce him?’ May we not tax our thought 
to find out when, or to whom, the trouble sball come, but 
only pray God that when it comestous we may be able to 
acquit ourselves like men, and neitber fear. nor be broken 
down, nor grieved in overmeasure, but act as those who 
know bow short life iz, bow long eternity is, how near heaven 
is,and bow worthless this world is as compared with the 
other. May we live asthe angels of God. 

Biess the great city near us, and all the cities of our land, 
and all the people of tnis great nation. Be pleased. we be- 
seecn of thee, to bring forth that righteousness here whicn 
shall give new lessons to ali the globe. O Lord. our God,| t 
not tais poor worid go sturobling on as a ship tbat must 
founder. Let it not go down to destruc'ion. We pray thut 
thou wilt send out thy power which shall regenerate the na- 
tions. Web tieve that thou canst,and that tbou wilt. Why 
dost thou, then. tarry? What purpose is there in thine 
heart, thou sovereign Power, that the world should linger 
thus? Draw forth toine bard fromtby bosom, we beseech of 
thee: aniif the sword must smite, let it smite, and let it pass 
quickty. Or, if thou canst unfurl the banner of peace, Jet it 
float to the eyes of mev, and bring tbem forto from dark- 
ness. from animalism, from allthe abodes of cruelty, from 
wickedness, from wrong, and from oppression, in all the 
earto; and may Jew and Gentile, may Cnristian aid Pagan, 
be gatnered in. May allnations learn their common brother- 
bood. May all reach forth alike their bands unto God, and 
may thy praise tili the whole earth. 

We ask the se things, pot in our own name, but in the name 
of the Beloved. 

And to ihe Father, the Son and the Spirit, sball be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE WASTE OF MORAL FORCE.* 


‘Wherefore receive ye one anotber, as Christ also re 
ceived us, to tue gl ry of God.—Rom. xv., 7. 

“ArdIo meself also um persua¢ved of you, my brethren, 
that ve als» are full of goodness. filled with all knowledge, 
able also to admonish one anotber.’’—Rom. xy¥., 14. 

HIS chapter opens in this wise: 

** We. then, that are strong ought to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let every one 
of us please his neighbor for his good to edification. For 
even Cbrst pleased not bimsclf; but, as it is written, The re- 
proaco«s of them that reproscbed thee fell on me.”’ 

We shall be mistaken if we suppose that at the 
time cf the annunciation of the Gospel there were no 
ecclesiastical difficulties which the apostles had to 
ineet. Their way was a thorny way, beset at every 
step with ethical questions. There was a great deal 
in the system which Christ came to sapersede which 
was excellent. There was also a great deal in it that 
had by use become pernicious. It was to be destroyed, 
aud yet it was not to be destroyed. It was to cease 
simply 9s an.instrument by the substitution of higher 
and better instruments; but the same end was sought 
in each case. There was a great deal in the morality 
of paganism that was not to be destroyed, but was to 
be grafted on to a better stock. And no one more than 
the apostle Paul was obliged to meet the question of how 
to treat honest, right-aiming, differing men—whether 
to reject them, or whether to accept them; and, if 
they were to be accepted, on what basis and ground. 
Here, he says, speaking of those who are weak—that 
is, of those having obscure ideas, imperfect faith and 
undeveloped charity, ‘* You that have the higher qual- 
ities, and are sure that you are right, clear-eyed, 
strong, receive them ; but notto doubtful disputations. 
In other words, receive them in the spirit of brother- 
hood and charity.”” And then he says: ‘*‘ This is what 
Christ did to the whole world.”’ The world had no 
standing whatever before God so far as absolute truth 
and absolute purity were concerned; and all mankind 


had to be accepted of God out of his own gracionus- 


ness. 

I am goivg to preach this morning on the subject of 
the wastefulness of moral influence, which existed 
from the time of Christ down to our day, and which 
exists yet, though with diminished force, in the church 
of Jesus Christ. The fact of divisions and conten- 
tions is established by the testimony of Christ as some- 
thing to be expected. ‘‘Think nag that I have come 
to send peace: I have come to send a sword.” And 
then, in detaii, he says he shall divide households one 
against anothes. 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Feb. 20:b, 1681. Lesson: 1 Cor. xv.; 


Hymxs (Plymouth Colleetion): Nos. 604, 828, 660. Reported 
expressly for The (hristian Union by,T.J. Ellinwood, 


The wisest preaching of the Gospel, though it bea 
Gospel of justice, of truth, of mercy, of love, will in- 
terfere with the works of darkness, with avarice, with 
licentiousness, with intemperance, with ambition, 
with the lust of power. The pure heart of God is so 
adverse to the animal inclinations of men that the mo- 
ment the light shines into the darkness the darkness 
will repel it. The sea will always bubble up around 
the best ship that ever was built to carry the Gospel. 
Bot this is a difficulty which arises exterior to the 
church; and I am not going to speak about that— 
namely, the conflict that arises from the attempt to 
reform the crooked ways of men; but I am going to 
speak of the contentions and divisions that have 
spring up within the church—not as between those 
within and those without, but as between those within 
—by which the major part of the moral influence of 
the world, to this day, has been squandered. There 
never has been an hour for the last fifteen hundred 
years in which the whole moral force of God acting 
upon the human heart has been united and has been 
brought to bear upon the public sentiment of the globe 
—never. It has been broken up into parcels and frit- 
tered away. There has been no current. 

However, because our Saviour declared that there 
should be divisions and contentions is not a reason for 
being careless in using the truth, nor is it a reason for 
carelessness in the employment of moral influence: 
but the very contrary. He says, indeed, in the con- 
text, ‘‘ I came not to send peace, but a sword. I send 
you out as sheep among wolves. Be cunning as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.” 

The original and characteristic genius of the Chris- 
tian religion—in other words, the force that was 
intended to bear upon the world—is the Gospel of ten- 
derness and love. 
everybody thinks I do not know anything else—and I 
don’t much; but I find it everywhere so cropping out 
through the Bible, and more ard more as the testi- 
mony goes ov, that I am surprised every time I read 
the Scriptures to find that I have said so little on the 
subject of love in my ministrations, when the spinal 
marrow of time in regard to religion, as Christ himself 
has said, is love to God and love to man. On this 
hang all the prophets of the Old Testament. The 
whole was that. And this is the keynote of the moral 
system of the universe—the power of a magnanimous, 
self-sacrificing love. It was the errand of Christ. in 
time and the world to incarnate and bring before men 
a visible representation of what is the everlasting and 
essential nature of God the Father, as a being 
of perfect love, with the power to bring men from 
animalism, and from all forms of evil, into the power 
of the life of love. 

We have the most explicit declaration of Christ 
in regard to the spirit that is to animate those that go 
forth to preach the Gosp-l. I will read in the 20th 
chapter of Matthew his directions : 

Jesus ca led his disciples unto b.m, and said, Ye know 
that the princesof th Gentil s exercise dominion over them 
and they that are great « xercise authority upon tnem. But 
it snall not be so among you; but whosoever will be great 
amovng vou, jet him be your minister (servant): and whoso- 
ever wiil be chiel among you, let him be your servant 
(slave): even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to miaister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” 

Here he explained the interior spirit which was 
to be the power of their ministration. ‘‘ You are not 
to go out into the world and organize a church that 
shall have authority; you are not to organize men into 
a kingdom where arbitrary dominion shall be held over 
men’s consciences, and men’s understandings, and 
men’s persons; you are to take with you the spirit of 
love, and the man that wants to be highes* among you 
must be the man that is willing, for love’s sake, to go 
the lowest; and instead of seeking out the chief 
places, you are to take the work that is the least 
desirable and that all men shirk, and do it for love’s 
sake, that you may be the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Here is the spirit, the genius of the Gospel, 
as an operative force upon the world. 

You will find that Paul everywhere corroborates the 
same. IJ have read a goodly section from his view of 
the subject as the opeving service this morning. He 
gathers together qualities that seem to be very desira- 
ble, and counts them to be as trash unless they are 
pervaded by this spirit of Christian benevolence and 
love. Tenderness, consideration of men—poor, weak, 
guilty, wretched men; not the Greek idea of esthetic 
beauty making men desirable, but just the opposite of 
it; the idea of the surgeon and the physician, that it 
is men’s suffering and sickness and disease that make 
them interesting to them—this is the Christian spirit ; 
and Paul says that all the manifestations of genius, of 
imagination, of zeal, of power, of knowledge, are 
nothing unless they are underlaid by true love. The 
concentrated exertion of that disposition has never 
been known. if we except the earliest years of Chris- 
tianity, when “hristien men were a scattered force, 
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and were seething at the bottom of nations, there 
never yet has been a fair trial »f the unity of all Chris- 
tians in a sympathetic love that bears and :uffers one 
for another so as to create a world atmosphere. There 
never has been such a “phenomenon as that known. 
The Gospel has never had any chance at all. It never 
will have a chance until you can bring it in on to the pat- 
tern of acommunity—not until millions of men give 
power to this grand movement which shall make it an 
atmospheric power, a world public sentiment, by 
which all things desirable shall be tested and measured 
by their near approach to this teeling of God, this 
divine quality of compassionate love, by which all 
qualities shall be judged and condemned as they recede 
from it. The apostle Paul everywhere follows, with 
application to things as they are, in the footsteps of 
these teachings of the Master. 

In the first place, there has beena change of base from 
the mind and will of Christ in theology and ip church 
organization—a change which has made intellectual 
elements of greater importance and supposed useful- 
ness than disposition. ‘ A holy and loving disposition 
is the power of God unto salvation,” substantially says 
Christ. ‘*‘ Right views,’’ men have said, ‘‘ are indispensa- 
ble to right feelings ; and therefore the first stepis right 
thinking and right believing.” I shall not discuss now 
how far right feeling must, of course, depend on right 
views. It certainly develops thatelement. The point 
I make is this: that right thinking does not necessari- 
ly make right believing. True, right feeling does make 
right believing. Iv otner words, the way to the logi- 
cal result of truth is through the heart rather than 
through the head. That is tiie interpretation of the 
apostie Paul when he writes to the Corinthians, and 
tells what was the genius of his preaching among men. 
He said: ‘‘ I determined not to know anything among 
you save Christ, and him crucitied. I determinec not 
to come as an orator, nor asa mental philosopher. I 
came in the power of God. In other words, I came in 
the enthusiasm and in the inspiration of a loving 
soul, and brought that to bear upon you that your 
faith might stand, not in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of God—that is, in the soul of divine love, 
and in the inspiration of it.”’ 

He puts ir aremarkable sentence. Itis the whole in 
aputsbell. Speaking of Greek knowledye, Greek in- 
tellectual philosophy, and the whole realm of Greek 
knowing, he characterizes it in this way: ** Knowledge 
puffeth up; love buildeth up.” There he discriminates 
between the two elements. Not that he despises 
knowledge; for in the letter which I have already read 
he says: ‘‘ I kvow that you are full of goodness and 
all knowledge ”’; but he put knowledge in the second- 
ary place. First is Jove—suffering love, patient love, 
long-suffering love, trustful love, unsuspicious love, 
humble love—neither vain por puffed up in any way, 
but seeking everybody else’s good, believing in every- 
body, trusting everybody, going out to everybody, and 
continuing to do it. This is the chief power. It is, 
he declares, the instrument by which the power of the 
Gospel is to be spread; and he says to the Greeks, ‘I 
told you that intellectuality puffs men up’’—and if 
he wants any witnesses, here I am, and there are the 
ages to back him up in that matter. And while mere 
knowledge puffs men up, love builds them up. Paul 
understood the Master as well as the Master under- 
stood himself. 

These prejudices and notions arestiJlat work. Men 
are not yet emancipated from them. Men do not yet 
understand that the babe has been changed in the 
cradle, aud that they are bringing up Greek intellection, 
instead of the child Jesus, in the cradle of the church. 
The power of the Gospel lies primarily in the disposi- 
tion of ‘the heart; and the man who is right with Goi 
there, and is so right that summer emanates from 
his soul, has the call of God to represent the Gospel, 
and preach it, and make it a power; and if he has 
intellectual variations and differences, these are sec- 
ondary. 

Now, the whole economy of the church is accuracy 
of belief, and then as much heart as youcan scrape up. 
A man may stand ina pulpit in Chicago, and by his 
preaching illustrate every part of the Gospel, and by 
the sweetness of his life be as a flower garden before 
the world; but if he does not believe exactly with the 
Presbyterian Church, if he is not right in the intel- 
lectual element, he will be set aside. A man may stand 
in the pulpit of the Methodist Church, and if he does 
not believe in eschatology, if he does not hold exactly 
to the capnonship of that church, he will be set aside. 
He may be a holy man, a praying man, a loving 
man, and his ministrations may be accompanied by 
the influence of the Holy Ghost, and ander bis min- 
istrations men may be converted and gathered in, 
and blossom with good works; but if he does not ex- 
actly believe in the philosophical basis of theology he 
is to be be disfellowshiped. 

There are men who are wishing that I would go out 
of the Congregational Church. I won’t! I am going 


to stay in it, and love my eremies-—-and [ have business 


for life! Ihave tried in my ministry among you to be 
a Christian man; to cherish neither hatreds, nor pre- 
judices, nor enmities, butlove. I have endeavored to 
develop that element with all the strength I have had 
in imagination and in reason, and not to disgrace it by 
my life. I am wedded to the church of my fathers. I 
love it; and I am not going out of it because I vary, as 
I do, in many of the intellectual statements of the doc- 
trines of the Gospei, from some of my brethren. I am 
ditferent from other men in my way of represeniing 
the doctrine of sin, in my way of representing the 
whole work of regeneration, and in my way of repre- 
senting the atoning work of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
a representative of God. I quite disallow the doctrine 
of eschatology, having changed my ground on that 
subject; and they want me to go out of the church; 
and I say as Paul said, ‘‘ If you want me to go out you 
must come and fetch me out.” I refuse to go cut of 
any church on account of intellectual conditions, pro- 
vided I maintain the character and the feeling that 
Christ declared to be the power of the Gospel unto sal- 
vation, and that was authenticated as being the very 
geuius of the Gospel—the power of a loving disposi- 
tion, and of a patient and long-suffering charity. That 
is my ordination, ifI have any atall. Ido not despise 
doctrines, nor do I despise creeds; I see great uses for 
them. I have my own theology, and I use it; but I 
hold it to be subordinate to the other and the higher 
element of Christ’s disposition in men; and I hold it 
to be a thousand times more important that Christian 
churches should allow men liberty of thinking, if they 
live godly lives, than that they should be shut out of 
certain churches in order to go into auother denomina- 
tion. I have great respect and affection for many that 
arein the Universalist Church. In some respects I 
agree with them, and in many others I do not. I am 
not going into that church. Let those be there that 
were bred there, or drawn there. I was bred, and 
have had most of my life in this, the church of my 
heart’s affections ; and in it I mean to stay, and be 
buried out ofit. I have many sympathies with multi- 
tudes of men that are Unitarians. I differ from them 
in more points, perhaps, than it is necessary to state. 
honor themin their sincerity and conscientious fideli- 
ty to theirown convictions. But while I may vary from 
my brethren throughout the large orthodox ministry, 
and lean in some degree from them, I hold that it is 
more important that I should have liberty to preach 
the Gospel as God gives it tome, than that I should get 
out of this church, leaving the testimony that a man 
cannot preach what God gives him to understand. 
Ithink it should be the glory of our religion that 
aman panoplied in the love of God,and in sympa- 
thy with mankind, should be left unmolested, and have 
liberty to express the truths which God makes known 
to him through the Holy Ghost, in every church of 
Christendom, That is liberty, and true liberty. It is 
a shame for a man to go out of any church in order to 
get liberty to speak, and to interpret the intellectual 
side of truth according to his notion. 

No man whose life and disposition are contrary tuo 
the genius of the Gospel on the emotional side ought 
to stay in the ministry. No man that is an aristocrat 
ought to bea preacher of the Gospel. No man who has 
pride, and ‘s domineering, and self-seeking, and lives 
for the glory of fame, no matter how orthodox or 
true he may be so far as doctrines are concerned; no 
man who loves contention; no man who is envious 
and jealous; no man who seeks to divide men, and re- 
pel them from each other—no such man has any busi- 
ness in the ministry. No man whose heart is not right 
before God has a right to stand as his representative. 
It is an awful thing for a man to feel like the devil, 
and make believe that he is like Jesus Christ. All 
envy, and pride, and selfishness, and rancorous feeling, 
is incompatible with the mission of the preacher of 
the Gospel. The succession of the apostles has been 
unbroken; but, unfortunately, it came through Judas, 
clear down to our day! I hold that no man ought to 
be considered as an orthodox minister who has not the 
genius of love, and who is not willing to love men, to 
suffer for men, and to go down to the bottom for their 
sake, rather than seek for a bigger parish at the 
top. 

In the next place, the genius of the Sonal was 
changed when organization into a visible church, with 
all its retinue of appurtenances, stole in upon the 
charches and the Christians of early days. Christ de- 
clared that his kingdom was spiritual. He made no 
provision then for the church except that provision 
which inheres in universal human nature. We are 
born; and by nature and of necessity we are social. 
Men cannot live*without sociality ; and that runs with 
organized society. If you were to disperse me”, in less 
than a month they would come together again. The 
whole force of human economy is a’ sign and witness 
of God’s intention that men should come together and 
associate. It was not needful, therefure, for Christ to 
tel] the early disciples that they must associate. Like 
draws like: Christ never laid down the foundations 


of achurch. He never sketched out any policy. In 
my soul I believe that he never made one single line or 
mark for the church. You do not know what he wrote 
on the sand. I think with the apostle that it was the 
law of ordinances that was rubbed out. When Christ 
came his whole power lay in the regeneration of the 
human disposition, in the infixing of the genius of 
divine love into the human consciousness, and then 
leaving that to work out its own instruments. He did 
not set his face against churches ; he did not say any- 
thing against organization any more than he did 
against common schools. They would come up in the 
course of time of necessity, and churches would come 
up in the course of time of necessity. But hardly had 
the early men died out before there began to be a feel- 
ing after a great organization that should be visible 
in the sight of men; and the insane hunger for a 
powerful, pompous, ritualistic, domineering, visible 
church has come thundering down through the 
ages to our day; and men are now pointing to 
the Roman church, and to great national churches, 
and saying, ‘‘ There is something very impressive 
in these.” Yes, there is sometbing impressive in 
them; but is it the impression of divine love? For, 
what is the inevitable tendency of great organiza- 
tions but to make men servants of organiza-tion? 
The necessity of taking care of the machinery of 
many benevolent societies, of multitudes of great 
churches, and of a vast amount of ritual and ordi- » 
nance and organization, and various authority, is such 
that men’s whole strength is spent upon these things. 
The heart of Christianity is heart on heart; but the 
ministry through ages have held this as secondary. 
Primarily they have been maintainers of a great Visi- 
ble, external organization. 

They bave not been willing to let the church take 
care of itself, as the family does, living in the simplest 
form of organization. They have wanted to have it 
continued from age to age, so that they could say, ‘It 
has been perpetual.’”’ They have wanted to be able to 
say, ‘‘ It has beer vast, dignified, majestic.” In other 
words, they have run right away from the power of 
God in the affection of the soul to Greek notions and 
Greek impressiveness. 

With the Christian faith came in more powerfully 
than before the sense of right and wrong, and also the 
basis of right and wrong; but conscience, receiving 
the impulse and education which were given to it, tinal- 
ly being intellectualized into systems of orthodoxy, 
and then dynasticized into the care of churches— 
meaning by that, not individual souls, but great volu- 
minous organizations — conscience, educated under 
such circumstances, became not a lawgiver alone, but 
a despot: and men felt that they had a right to serve 
God by putting pain and penalty upon men who did 
not agree with their conscience. The consciences of 
men were exalted out of their true sphere; but they 
were not made to be indices and guides toa man’s 
individual conduct. So faras the educating of a man’s 
household was concerned, it was made dependent upon 
him ; but conscience was untrained bigher than that; 
and it became the judge of other men; and every sect . 
in Christendom has felt itself authorized, as to form 
and intellectual system, to aggregate around about it 
a visible church, and then to say, ‘‘ There is an exact 
conscience; and not only is that conscience the guide 
of this church and sect, but it is authorized to utter 
God’s denunciations of men who do not agree with it’; 
and churches all the way through the course of time 
have been bombarding each other because every one 
has said that he must be sincere and preach the Gos- 
pel as it had been given to him, and that, having re- 
ceived it in charge from God, he was bound to resist 
everything that was contrary to it; and the law of love 
has been set aside. 

You have no right to sit in judgment on your peigh- 
bors. Who art thou,” saith the apostle, ‘‘ that judg- 
est another man’s servant? To his own master he 
standeth or falleth.” ‘* Every one of us (each individ- 
ual) shall give account of himself to God.” This is 
the very substance of that argument: you have no 
right to domineer by your conscience over other men’s 
consciences. You have a right to deciare what is 
right and wrong in morals; you have the right to sep- 
arate yourselves the corrupt from the incorrupt; you 
have aright to see to it that dispositions are Christian 
dispositions; but when it comes to beliefs, doctrines, 
ordinances, sectarian churches, no man has any 4ll- 
thority from God to set himself over other men oF 
over communities. Here there must be absolute |ib- 
erty of individual conscience. 

There is the catechism of Christianity: ‘‘ As I have 
done unto ye, do ye to others, the lowest offices, the 
most menial services.” This is the power of a beart 
regenerated into the love of God and into the love of 
men. This is the channel through which God will 
move, and by which the Holy Ghost will bring in Pen- 
tecostal fires, if ever they are to come into the world. 
While we do not undervalue intellectual knowledge °° 
scientifi4¢ developments, but put a high value upon them, 
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they must every one of them be tributary, and they 
must be subordinate. 

The apostle Paul has also given the motto for that— 
Speaking the truth in love. A man can say anything 
that ought to be said if he only loves enough. 

We have come down through nearly two thousand 
years, and men are wondering why it is that Africa is 
yet a globe of darkness; why it is that time has gone 
back on the dial throughout Asia; and why that land 
which was the cradle both of civilization and Christian- 
ity should be their sepulcher. Men are wondering how 
it is that after eighteen hundred years there is not one 
single solitary step of improvement among the multi- 
tudes of nations; that they are as greedy, and as sel- 
fish, and as fighting as they were then. Eight millions 
in the standing armies of Europe, to-day, hold up 
_ bloody hands to represent him who gave his life upon 

the cross, a ransom for mankind; and infidels sneer 
and say, ‘‘ Where is the sign ofhis coming? Where is 
the power of the cross? Where are the evidences that 
we are going to have a millennium, and that Christ is 
going to take possession of the world?” My reply is, 
The Gospel is hardly known. It is known in the 
household, it is known in the twilight form outside of 
it, and it is known a little in the church; but we have 
not struck the keynote; we have not understood what 
is the genius of Christianity even; we have not fol- 
lowed the apostle Paul as he followed his Master, 
Jesus, and learned that when his heart was pierced by 
the Roman soldier—blessed be God, it was a pagan 
soldier !—and that when the blood flowed out there was 
the full and complete representation of the love of God, 
suffering for the pagan and the Jew alike; shedding 
his blood—not other men’s blood; coming, not to 
be served, but to serve, and to be a ransom for many. 

When, with growing light of facts, with growing 
knowledge of mental philosophy, with growing testi- 
mouies from God, as he has written secret science in 
the rocks and in all the soil of the globe—when with 
these things shall come love triumphant, glowing, 
shining like the sun, theu out of this wicked world will 
flee all wars and cruelty and ambition, and at last the 
summer will come, and every sweet and pleasant plant 
will spring up in the human soul as in the garden of 
the Lord. 

Receive ye one another, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions. Receive ye one another even as Christ has 
received you. Do not sitin judgment on other men’s 
belief=, or on other sects. Sit in judgment-only on 
one thing. Are they full of sweetness and tenderness 
and true love? Is it a love that works, that waits, 
that is long suffering and patient ? Whoever loves is 
ot God, and they that are of God are yours, and you 
are theirs, though they may not own the relationship. 
So for every sanctified soul of the Roman church I 
send my prayers to God; and for him my heart yearns. 
For all the rest in that great communion, let it pass. 
Because I pluck the ears of corn it does not follow 
that I take the stalk. I take the fruit of the Spirit as 
it is in one church, and in another: and they who fol- 
low the Lord Jesus Christin the glorious way of suf- 
fering are the elect because they are the select. They 
represent the true religion. Not the church, not the 
sect, not the denominaticn, not the creed, but the life, 
represents God, or the devil. 

And, Christian brethren, how wasteful these things 
have been! How in vain has the precious ointment 
been broken, and flowed down upon the head of Aaron 
and his successors, and upon the head of the apostles 
and their successors! The precious ointment of love 
—how in vain has it been broken and spread abroad! 
It is for us more and more to go back into the old 
way; into the way of Jesus; into that way which cul- 
minated in Calvary; into that way which centers in 
heaven, and forth from which rays perpetually that 
love which speaks to us, saying, ‘‘I am God; I canse 
the sun to rise upon the just and upon the unjust; and 
I send rain upon the good and the bad. Be ye like unto 
me; be ye perfect as I am perfect.” 

May God help us to root out envy, and jealousy, and 
selfishness, and pride, and harduess of heart, and in- 
difference, and all cruelty, and to bring in the spirit of 
the suffering Saviour, with all its beauty, and all its 
power, and then bring us to reign with him. 


Religions Hetws. 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 

Africa—The new expedition ofthe A. B.C. F. M. to Bihé, 
with a view to establish a mission at that point in West 
Central Africa, bas been heard from. They arrived at 
Benguela, November 13th, thirty-nine days from Lisbon. 
They had bired aroom for storing and packing their goods 
and supplies, and were waiting the arrival of caravans 
from Bihé to take them out, hoping to get there before 
the spring rains set in. All that they have learned of the 
climate and of the people is very encouraging. ‘* The 


Bibéans are a fine people, strong and lusty; the climate is 
most egretable, and willadmit of continuedwork by the 
imissionary and the develop ment of sterling qualities in 


the people.” Mr. Bagster’s letter closes thus: ‘‘Send us 
strong reinforcements to reach Benguela May Ist. Don’t 
fail to say to the churches, Africa must have men, for the 
Gospel must be preached to her people.’’ They are to be 
reinforced, Others are under appointment. 

—Later news from Mr. Pinkerton shows bim to have 
been full of courage and hope almost to the very last. 
‘**At the border of Umzilla’s country, ninety miles by path 
north of Inhambane. Weather fine. All well,” 1s the post- 
script to bis last letter. Up to this time everything and 
everybody seemed to conspire to make the expedition a 
success. He too called for reinforcements. ‘‘ I trust no 
time will be lost in getting arrangements perfected ”’ to 
thisend. The particulars of his death are not yet in hand. 

—The Church Missionary Society is encouraged at 
Mpwapwa. They are cordially received. At Mamboia, 
forty miles nearer the coast, the sultan of the place wel- 
comed the missionary and bade him choose bis site and 
build at once. 

—Khame, a South African chief, has not only come out 
a total abstainer from intoxicants and a probibitionist 
within the limits of his tribe, but has written a letter to 
the Scottish Temperance League telling the gvod of 
itall to him and his peeple. He says: ‘‘ Drink is death; 
it is that and nothing else.” Khame is about right, and a 
South African at that. 7 


China.—Dr. Nevins ard Mr. Corbett, of the Presbyte- 
rian Board, were greatly encouraged in their tour of last 
autumn. The former baptized 130, the latter eighty. 
Last year was a successfn] year with the Shontung Mis- 
sion. Tne new members added to the churches equal onc- 
third the whole number. Ningpo Presbytery, of the Cen- 
tral China Mission, received fifty, and ‘‘the self-support 
policy gains ground.” 

—Dr. Mackenzie, of the London Missionary Society, 
reports a remarkable opening at Tien-tsin, the port of Pe- 
kio. Asso often of late, it was effected through the agen- 
cy of the Medical Mission. Called to attend upon Lady 
Li, the wife of the Viceroy, her restcration to health bas 
resulted in the removal of Miss Howard, M D., of the Am. 
Meth. Mission, to Tien-tsin, the opening of a dispensary 
in a tine new temple, :upplied and sustained at the Vice- 
roy’s expense. He kas also appointed Drs. Mackenzie and 
Irwin medical attendants at the viceregal court; and, 
tinally, the Chinese themselves built a bospital at a ost 
of $4,500, a military mandarin volunteering to head the 
subscription with $70. ‘* Very few,’’ says Dr. M., ‘* have 
gone away from the hospital withcut becoming acquaint- 
ed with, and in many cases deeply interested in Gospel 
truth. He reports the conversion of a bad man in the 
Prefect’s employ, of whom be says: ‘* He is a most prom- 
isipg convert.” 

—tbe China Inland Missicn reports its missionaries as 
getting access to supposed inaccessible places, settling 
down amcng tbe people, far from consular influence, as 
securely as if witbin range of agunboat. Consul Alabas- 
ter says of it: ‘* This mission bas shown the true way cf 
spreading Christianity in China.” The Chinese are get- 
ting to feel at bome with foreigners. 

—Mr. Roberts of Kalgau, sends tothe mission rooms of 
the A. B. F. M, the confession of the Buddhist priest from 
the interior, lately converted. It isa document of great 
jnterest, written in manifest sincerity: 


‘“T repent with deep regrets; my purposes hitherto have 
been a:!in vain[or wrong]. I cut myself off from all the 
vatural relations of life, and became a Buddbist for the sake 
cf obtaining my caily food. I left my bome and became a 
|Buddhist] priest mcrethan twenty yearsago. I have been 
tossed to and fro with no one to trust in, and bave passed my 
time in vain, Altboughin outward sppearance I had cut 
myself off from the world, my beart was not freed from 
woridliness, but was full of evil passions, defiled and im- 
pur. My desires were thore of a fool. Iloved that whichI 
Ought not, and thereby my became darkened, and 
committed sirsaccording to all my foolish impulsere. I am 
now over filty years of age, the weakness of old age is com- 


ing upon my bods, death is approaching, end bell appearsin 


sight. I weep, I cry, [grieve,I mourn; Irepent with self- 
ubhorrence; the errors ard sins of my jife bitherto are more 
than my inouth can utter. I prostrate myself and beseecn 
Jesus ard bis disciples to teach me how to live aright. I 
trust in the Saviour to forgive my sins and remove my 
transgressions. I wish to be baptized, to join the church, to 
keep tre Ten Commandments, and never to aiter my course 
so long asI shall live; that my soul may be saved, by the 
mercy of God, and that i may attain to eternal life, which 
will satisfy all my longings, 

‘In the reign of Kuang Heii, the sizth year, the eighth month, 
the thirtheenth day |Sept. 17, 1880], 1, a priest, Chin I, by name, 
worship and declare.” 


Japan.—The news from Japan is as fresh and inspiring 
asever. In 1879 a native pastor, Mr. Ise, went to Ima- 
bori, on the island of Shikoku, a city of 12.000 souls, and 
organized a church, now numbering forty, the number of 
believers in the city being about 300. On Mr. Atkinson’s 
tirst visit to [mabori he encountered a good deal of oppo- 
sition; indeed, his life was threatened. Out of the stir 
occasioned by the preaching of the Gospel came an effort 
of the Shintoists to build a temple to show that their re- 
ligion. was yetalive. The young church was crowded out 
of the building it had occupied. The result of this petty 
persecution is that the little church is to have its own 
house of worship. It is expected to cost $1,000. The 


committee of eight appointed to raise the money and do 


the business reported in three days $650, and will make it 
$700 or $800. ‘Several cf those who helped build the 
Shintoo temple five years ago are now active mem- 
bers of the church. Mr. Ise asks of the missionary 
force some assistance, saying: ‘‘ Your contributions 
will belp to knit the hearts of the native and foreign 
Christians together, and will show tothe outsiders that 
weare one: helieve case of Imabori will set valn- 


able example, showing that foreign aid and native inde- 
pendence can go hand in hand, and ought soto go.” Mr. 
Atkinson gives an interesting account of a missionary 
tour through the principal cities of the large island Kiu— 
shiu, southwest of the mainland, already occupied by 
native workers. In Fukuoka chapel he baptized four, 
three of Whom will become preachers. These three were 
engaged in the rebellion of three years ago, and got their 
first knowledge of Christ while in the Kobe prison A 
native teacher hired their Jabor and preached Christ to 
them, and “‘a part of the New Testament was smuggled 
into prison and read on moonlight nights.” ‘Now they 
will serve their country with the sword of the Spirit.” 
See “‘ Missionary Herald’ for March, op Japan. ‘Spirit 
of Missions,’ for February, is very complimentary to the 
work of the A. B. C. F. M. in Japan. 


A Council of the Congregational Churches of New York, 
Brooklyo and vicinity convened in New York city Feb- 
ruary 24th to advise respecting the recognition of a new 
Congregational church and the installment over it of the 
Rev. William Lloyd. This church bas been in existence 
for nearly three years as an In¢éependent Presbyterian 
church. During that time it bas grown in membership 
from 80 to 1990. Its Sunday school numbers about 200 
and i's pari-h about 132 families It has purchased the 
cburch property on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty-seventh Street, valued at 275 000, on which there is 
a debt of $35,000. There is no floating debt. The church 
prope se to add, before long, a chapel and Sabbath school 
room, to be erected on lots adjoining the edifice and be- 
longing to the society. These facts seemed to the Council 
to justify the existence of a church in this locality, and to 
prove that it was doing a needed and useful work. The 
moderator cf the Couneil was the Rev. W. B. Brown, and 
the sermon was pr ached by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
The other exercises were conducted by Dr. H. M. Storrs 
and the Rev. Messrs. A. H. Bradford, A. P. Foster, R. P. 
Hibbard and 8. H. Virgin. 

The Congregational Church at Harlem, the Rev. S. H. 
Virgin, pastor, have succeeded in ¢ ffeccing a sale of their 
church property, which had been rendered undesirable 
partly by change in residences, partly by proximity of 
the Elevated Railroad, for $30,000, and have bought lots 
on Madison Ave and 12Ist St., near Mount Morris Park, 
for 341500. The church is goimg on immediately to get 
out plans for a church and chapel and to build the chapel 
immediately. They surrender their present property on 
the Ist of May, though they hope to make arrangements 
to continue to worsbip in their present building until the 
new chapel shall be constructed. 


Sunday, Feb, 20th, the Congregational church at Mont 
Clair, N. J., raised 337,000 to pay its debt of $31 000 and to 
buy an organ to cost batween 35,000 and 26 000. This puts 
the c.urch entirely out of debt. The amount was secured 
with comparat vely little labor and at a single session. and 
without the aid of Mr. Kimball or his methods. Within 
the ten years of its existence this church has raised $167,- 
000 for church building aud current expenses, and $41 500 
for outside benevolence. It bas one of the finest churches 
in the State, and its prosperity is not a little due to its effi- 
cient pastor, the Rev. A. H. Bradford, who preached the 
first sermon after the church was organized, and has been 
with it its sole pastor since that time. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Dr. Talmage celebrated the twelfth annive sary of bis 
settlement in Brooklyn Sunday, February 20tb. 

—The Chureh of the Atonement, at the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Twenty-eighth S reet, isto be torn down anda 
large apartment house erected on its site. 

—Mr. Palmer, the owner of the Union Tabernacle, N. Y. 


City, having brought his engagement with the Rev. ice 1A 


J. Mingins to a close, the latter opened last week a service i 
a hall, the larger part of his congregation folk wing bim 
thither. 

—The Rev. T. R. Slicer preacbed a sermon explaining to bis 
congregation the process by which he had been lead to leave 
the Congregational denomination and enterthe “liberal” 
ranke. Hetraces it mainly to the effect of reading tbe writ- 
ings of James Martineau. He denies the doctrines of the 
Trinity and eternal punishment, holds to a somewbat vague 
and general doctrine of inspiration, regards Jesus Christ as 
‘the supreme flower of bumanity and the complete revela- 
tion of God in the terms of buman life ’’—a d: finition which 
might be orthodox or bumanitarian according to the mean- 
ing imputed to the words. Un the same day Mr. Beecher de- 
clared that he was a Congregationalist and intended to stay 
one. 

THE WEST. 

—The First Congregational Churcb of Madison, Wis., re 
cently celebrated its fortieth anniversary, and under tbe pas- 
torate of the Rev. C. H. Richards is in a very flourishing con- 
dition. 

FOREIGN. 

—In Belgium, royal decrees bave been published suspend- 
ing the money voted for the maintenance of worsbip, repair 
of churches, country schools, and also tbe public schools in 
the Catholic Provinces of Luxemburg, Limburg, and Namur. 
Thesums criginaliy destined for these purposes are to be 
devoted to the maintenance and increase of the Liberal 
schooler, to which the Catbolics object. 

— The Sur day-school attached to the Regent Street Pres- 
byterian Church, London, is to have regular examinations, 
the first of which has been beld. The scholars were arranged 
in tbree divisions. The examination of the junior division 
was oral, of the middle partly oral and partly written, and of 
the senior e:tirely written. The wmtten examinations were 
conducted by means of printed papers, the subject being the 
lessons for the lsrt quarter of 188). The object is to test 
thoroughi¢ the duaiit® Sutdas- school teacning. 
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Books and Authors. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE? 

This volume is a worthy memorial of the recent 
convocation of a grand historic church, which now 
girdles the globe with its churches and mission st1- 
tions. The volume, a bulky one containing 1,151 pages, 
though containing much small type, is clearly printed 
and easily read. It is tastefully bound and adorned 
with illuminated copies of the heraldic symbols of the 
various national divisions of the Presbyterian church 
which decorated the place of meeting. No wonder 
that amid so many stirring historic names and em- 
blems, Dr. Breed should have waxed eloquent in greet- 
ing the far-scattered branches of this grand alliance. 

In estimating the contents of the volume, containing 
about one hundred pavers, with a good deal of supple- 
mentary discussion, we must exchange unqualified for 
qualified praise. It contains very much that fs inter- 
esting to the church at large. Its accounts of the 
religious life of the Presbyterisn churches of foreign 
Jands form a valuable contribution to the religious 
history of our time. The reports from the manifold 
mission fields give a noble panoramic view of what 
this church is doing to ‘“‘ preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” and it is no wonder that the evening meet- 
ing which received reports from the ‘‘ east and the 
west, the north and the south,” from ancient Syria and 
India avd China, as well as from South Africa and the 
Choctaw Indians, should have been stirred to the en- 
thusiastic unity of feeling which the practica/ side of 
Christianity never fails to evoke. 

But when we look at the papers as a contribution to 
the theological thought, we find them, taken asa whole, 
and with some marked exceptions, pot a little disap- 
pointing. Two currents of opinion are distinctly 
traceable in papers and discussions—one cautiously 
progressive and wisely liberal, the other narrowly 
conservative, clinging obstinitely to  traditionary 
foras of thought, and therefore unable to grepple 
with the problems of an age like ours. The numeri 
cal ascendancy of the latter element was most tangibly 
shown in the exclusion, by a decided majority (op- 
posed to an able minority) of the Cumterland Presby- 
terians, a body containing half a million of communpni- 
cants, holding the Presbyterian system and doctrines, 
but qualifyiog in its confession certain articles on 
predestination. We hope that in this respect the 
Council was not fairly representative of the American 
Presbyterian Church; for it is noticeable that the 
greater pio, ortion of the liberal element came from 
abroad. 

The opening papers promise well. Dr. Hitebcock’s 
terse, ivocisive and pithy presentation of the threefold 
aspects of Christian life, the ceremonial, the moral, 
and the emotional, Lis plea for an optional liturgy, for 
Christmas and Good Friday, avd for more practical 
preaching, gave voice to the feeling of very many 
Presbyterians. Principal Rainey’s comprebensive sur- 
vey of modern theological thought admits candidly 
that the older theology is undergoing a reconsidera- 
tion which may result in considerable modification; 


» that the progress of modern research has a necessary 


influence on religious conceptions; that whereas 
‘doctrines used to be presented as the expression of 
revezled fact,” they now ‘‘ appear rather as modes of 
human feeling and experience;’ and that while ‘‘ the 
older theology may have retained a leaven from the 
maxims and methods of the days when it was formed, 
the modern theology, iu its busy converse with various 
forms of human thought and learning, may receive 
suggestions on some points which do not mislead from 
Scripture, but help to discern and seize their true 
view.” We may hope that his admissions and his cau- 
tions will have the influence they deserve. But is he 
not guite wrong in asserting that the grasp of the cen- 
tral thought of the fatherhood of God has become in 
any degree relaxed among Christian thinkers, because 
to mere philosophers the ‘‘ thought of God is becoming 
something dim and distant?” The fresh, vigorous and 
suggestive paper of Principal Grant on Religion and 
Secular Life shows forcibly that the truths of religion 
are supreme realities, verifiable by experience; that a 
living faith will flow into every channel of human life, 
and furvish the ‘‘complete human synthesis” for 
which Mr. Frederick Harrison has lately been asking. 
But the two papers on the great question of inspira- 
tion contain little to meet the perplexities of thought. 
ful men to-day. They occupy the narrow lines of the 
almost obsolete theory of verbal inspiration, ‘‘determin- 
ing the ‘form’ of the record to its minutest literary 
detail.” When the nature of inspiration is confessedly 
inscrutable, it is strange thatin the face of acknowl- 


3 Report of Proceedings of the Second Genera! Council of 
the Presbyterian Alliauce, Convened at Potiadeipnbia, Septem- 
ber, 1830. Biited by B. Daies, D.D.. and M. P.tteraon. 
D. D. Patladelpais: Preabrterian Journal Oompany and 
J.C. MeOurdy & Oo. 


edged difizulties and numerous verbal discrepancies, 
men will cumber themselves with so unnecessary a 
theory, which, as M. de Pressensé says in his admir- 
able paper on Apologetics, ‘‘ makes the book contvin- 
ing the divine formula almost identical with the rev- 
elation itself.”” Had he been present to bear these 
papers read, he could hardly have said that ‘ one 
point has been gained to day—the distinction between 
the revelation itself and its document.”’ Buteven Dr. 
Cairns’s cautious caveat on this subject was opposed. 

The sustained force and trenchant logic of Dr. De 
Witt’s very able paper on the relation between art and 
worship was vitiated thronghout by a radically low 
and matcrialistic conception of art as the mere en- 
deavor produce inaterial beauty.”” Professor Gra- 
ham, a little tater, struck a far truer note when he 
said, *‘The task of art is to make the eternal and per- 
fect beauty shine through, sound out, in some poor 
dust, in some feeble tone.”” Artis not necessarily con- 
nected with superstition, as we see in the case of the 
superstitious and unartistic Greek church. Dean Mil- 
man testifies that ‘‘ the perfection of the fine arts tends 
rather to diminish than to promote such superstition.” 
Aud as M. de Pressensé says, in the paper already 
quoted, ‘‘ Christianity has its esthetic side, born of 
the imagination,” and we may not ignore it. It is A 
question of use and abuse. Art is useful inso far as it 
subserves, injurious wherever it dominates, the spirit 
of devotion. 

The masterly paper of Prof. Flint on Agnosticism is 
worthy of the author of *‘ Theism,” and one of the ac- 
knowledged lights of the Council. Wise and liberal in 
tone, it will well repay thoughtful reading. 

Our limits compel us to pass over much that is prac- 
tical and interesting in such papers as those of Prof. 
Calderwood, Dr. McCosh, Dr. Blaikie, Dr. Cuyler and 
others. We can only touch briefly on those relating 
to the other three great questions before the Council. 
The two papers on the Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ, 
by Drs. Cairns and Hodge, are clear expositions of the 
old ‘juridical ” view of the atonement, but they will 
not satisfy the more thoughtful reader, because they 
leave out from their ** glimpse” of this great mystery 
so much on which the Scriptures lay especial stress — 
e.g., the voluntariness of the holy offering, the perfect 
fulfilling of the law in the life of the Divine Sacrifice 
(** Lo, Icome to do thy will, O Goa”), the righteous 
condemnation of sin in the acceptance of its burden 
and curse—which Scripture so plainly makes essential 
elements of the atonement. Christ came to do some- 
thing much more real and deep than to bear ‘legal 
penalty” or remove ‘legal liabilities.” 

The paper on Eternal Punishment will not dv much 
to meet the objections of modern Christian thinkers, 
since it is based entirely on the scarcely tenable inter- 
pretation of a single Greek word and the superficial 
and objectionable argument of the application of the 
same word to future blessedness and woe. There are 
much strovger arguments in favcr of the * orthodox” 
view. And it is grossly unfair to assert that ‘the 
present leaders of the movement” (among them Bald- 
win Brown and Dr. Jukes) *‘ are almost without ex- 


ception latitudinarian in doctrine, lay in their views of 


inspiration, and rationalistic in their theories of inter- 
pretation.” 

Dr. Van Zandt’s rigidly conservative paper on 
Creeds excited a vigorous discussion, in which a 
greater liberty as regards creed subscription was elo- 
quently pleadcd for, chiefly by foreign and colonial 
delegates. Even Dr. De Witt seemed disposed to ad- 
mit that some room should be allowed for minor di- 
vergence ot opinion, though he viciously distorted 
Principal Grant’s perfectly just parallel, partially 
quoted frem Dr. Schaff, between the Jiberty of a 
church to revise its creed and that of a nation to 
amend its constitution, by shifting the clearly indicated 
parallel from the minister’s representative to his 
execulive capacity. Yet even a ‘Judge of the Su- 
preme Court” has the right to suggest amendments to 
the statute book, and, as a matter of fact, Judges 
have frequcntly done so. All the more thoughtful 
papers before the Council either express or imply the 
progress of theology, the development of religious 
belief, which is the same thing as sayipg that creeds 
are growing still. To attempt to stereotype the creed 
of a church at a given epoch in the past is an insult to 
common sense and a departure from Protestant prin- 
ciples. On Dr. Rainey’s showing, modern theological 
Lbought cannot run in the molds of a former century, 
and any church which trié$ to force it to do so by the 
surgical Knife of discipline” must fall behind the 
needs of the age. 

To the friends of a more visible union of the church 
of Christ, in the face of infidelitv and heathenism, 
such councils are interesting chiefly as they tend 
toward a more general unification. But if each 
ehurch is only to emphasize its points of difference 
from others, they only mean @ massing of the divi- 
sions of Christ’s army in still strongly antagonistic 


camps. Still, even in this Council, there are bopeful 
signs, one of the brightest being Dr. Murray Mitchell’s 
catholic suggestions regarding Christian missions. 
And the world will have moved four years on before 
another Presbyterian Council meets, if it be not an- 
ticipated by a grander Ecumenical one. 


Life and Letters of John Howard Raymond. Edited 
by lus Eldest Daughter. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) Dr. 
Raymond, whose simple life and stimulating letters are 
Jaid before us in this volume, was one of the great educa- 
tors of America. He was born 1814: entered Columbia 
College at fourteen years of age, where his schclarship 
put him among the first in his class, and his popularity 
made bim a recognized orator and the editor of his scciety 
paper; but the class was a freakish and way ward one, and 
he was one of the leaders in its freaks. It is a curious il- 
lustration of the imperfection of college judgment that he 
was expelled from college (the offense is not stated) iv his 
senior year, and graduated subsequently from Union Col- 
lege. So slight estimate did he place upon his college 
diploma, that he lost the sheepskin twenty-four bours after 
receiving it. Notwithstanding his subsequent career as 
college president, he seems never to have estimated these 
sheepskins nuch more highly. ‘‘So far as my own obeger- 
vation extends,” said he, ‘‘men get along nowadays by 


exhibiting not testimonials, but abilities.” He began the 


study of Jaw in New York, became alarmed at the down- 
ward tendencies of bis habits and his associations, and ex- 
hibited the strength of his will by breaking cff from both 
altogether and goirg to New Haven to continue his 
studies. This was the first step in his conversion; the 
second was his resolution to be governed entirely by his 
reason; the third was his conviction, under the preaching 
of Dr. Leonard Bacon, that the Christian religion -de- 
manded of him only @ reasonable service. He left the 
law, devoted hiinself to the study of the ministry, off+red 
his services to the Baptist Board as a missionary, with the 
idea of devoting himself to the translation of the Scrip- 
tures, a plan which did not commend itself to the some- 
what cautious Board; declined’ several attractive calls to 
city pastorates, and consecrated himself to the teachers’ 
work, first at Hamilton, then in Rochester, then is Brook- 
Jyn as the President of the Polytechnic, and finally as the 
President and organizer of Vassar College, which post he 
occupied till the day of bis death. This is the simple story 
of his quiet Jife. The portrait of the man has been so re- 
cently painted in our columns at the time cf his death, 
that we shall pot attempt to reproduce it again, and the 
letters which constitute the larger portion of the volume 
before us cannot be epitomized. The daughter Las done 


also with a skillful and self-restrained pen. For the general 
reader the book would Lave been better pei haps if she had 
given a little more fully the bistory of the three great in- 
stitutions with the founding as well as with the manage- 
ment of which Dr. Raymond’s name is so inseparably con- 
nected; but it was natural that a caughter should ke pin 
the background and should sacrifice the oppurtunities for 
the use of her own pen to the letters of her loved and 
honored father. 

The Eden Tableau. By Charles Beecher. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard.) He who is on guard egainst all new d's- 


ranges of thought, will open this book in vain. He will be 
troubled, not so much with any attack on standard views, 
‘not even with the omission of them, as with that form of 
assent to them in which they aretaken as only the nearer 
and lower views in the direction of grander truths to be 
sought in immense regions beyond. The author, while 


| leavivg room for acceptance of the Biblical story of E7en 


as actual bistory, permits any reverential theory of its 
interpretation which different minds may find satisfacto- 
ry. Then he claims that, whether bistory, vision, or drama, 
its chief object is to stand asa tableauin which are dra- 
matically figured personages, principles, and+cenes, in the 
vast spiritual realms. Its history is emblematic. Adam 
and Eve, the paradise, the serpent, the two mystic trees, 
the gate of expulsion sentineled by cherubim—these were 
history with man on the eerth because they, in their 
spiritual counterparts, bad been history before manor the 
earth was. Thus the Eden scene is the translation into the 
conditions of earth and time of events in long antecedent 
periods and in far invisible realms. Also it is pregnant 
with prophecy, and in it is foreshadowed the great future 
of the kingdom of God. Whatever may be the author's 
theory of the story which the book interprets, his book is 
essentially dramatic, with profound vitality, stupendcus 
action, and immeasurable perspective. The style is glow- 
ing and clear, and elevated as befits such theme; the tone 


is in harmony with faith; the spirit is reverent; the phil- 


osopby is profoundly spiritual. This work, interesting as 


an instance of the combination in philoscphy of the | 


methods of Plato and Swedenborg, will be found sugges- 
tive and stimulating; but it cannot be called convincing, 
since its main attempt seems to be ina region of thought 
revealed to man only in hints and glimpses, and reachable 
only through the imagination. Yet the legitimate work 
of the imagination is not to be underrated. 

Philip Doddridge. By Charles Stanford, D.D. (New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.) The author of this vol- 
ume evidently made the most thorough preparation for 
his work, and though he says this is much condensed from 
the first manuscript, it is prolix enough to show the effect 
of Doddridge’s style of writing. Thestory of this aciive, 
earnest, toilful life is worthy a place in the series of the 
Heroes of Christian History. His heroism differs from 
that of Henry Martyn, but it is none the less genuine. 


Doddridge was born June 26, 1702, and was the twentieth 


her editorial work weil, with a tender and reverent but: 


coveries of truth and refuses to be led into unaccustomed’ 
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ebild of bis parents, thongh but one of the number had 
survived. The struggle of his early life, the firmness 
with which he held to his non-conformity under promise 
of a university education if he would renounce it, his 
perseverance in studies after Dr, Calamy had advised him 
to turn his thougbts to something else than the ministry, 
indicate the strength that marked his after life. He was 
happy in his bome, and bis communion with God was the 
joy and support of his soul. His teaching, preaching, bold 
connection with Whitfield and Wesley when they were 
condemned, and his authorship are all minutely described 
in the various chapters of this crowded volume.. ‘* His 
sermons were clear, orderly, practical, affectionate pre- 
sentations of saving truth. It was his ordinary custom in 
preparing for the pulpit simply to write out the scheme 
of his sermons with a few key words and a few illustra- 
tive texts, then to use the language that sprang at the 
time.’’ He ardently sought Christian union on the basis 
of oneness in Christ. During twenty-one years at North- 
ampton he printed fifty-three works, seme of them 
‘“poly-volumed.” The author claims for Doddridge the 
ponor of being the first who attempted to popniariz> a 
critical knowledge of the Bible. His numerous hymns 
were written while his mind was full of the leading ideas 
of some sermon, or quickened by some spiritual experi- 
ence, and they have been blessed to the joy of multitudes 
of souls. Days of weakness were marked with kindness 


of friends; and seeking health, he visited Lisbon only to. 


enter the world that had grown bright and beautiful to 
him, and receive reward for bis abundant labors. Octo- 
ber 26.1751. he was exalted, but his influence continued 
through his hymns and bocks to win many to him who 
was the source of bis delight, the inspiration of his life; 
and this volume will carry to yet otber thousands the 
knowledge of one of the great workers of the last cen- 
tury, perpetuating his fame and his worth. The truly 
useful never die. 

Is Consumption Contagious ? By H.C. Clapp, A. M, 
M.D. (Boston: Otis Clapp & Son.) In this monograph 
the teras consumption and contagion are used in their 
broadest sense—the former synonymous with tuberculosis 
and phthisis, and the latter with communicable, trans- 
missible, infectious and catching. Did all medical 
writers adopt like sensible definitions, much disputing 
and splitting ot hairs might be prevented. We cannot 
but admire the spirit which the author manifests continu- 
ally: philosophical, not dogmatic; reasoning. not dicta- 
torial. While the opening chapters treat of the oscillat- 
ing belief of the medical profession, from the time of 
Galen down, as to the contagiousness of consumption, 
the chief practical interest centers in the questions of the 
identity of the ‘‘ pearl disease’ among cattle with con- 
sump‘ion in the human being, and the communicability 
of consumption from the lower animals, through the me- 
dium of food, more especially beef and milk. These are 
truly vita! questions, and in considering them all doubt- 
ful points sbould be decided in favor of the psitiveside: 
that is, that they are identical and transmissible. After 
a careful perusal of the arguments and illustrative cases, 
we believe ‘‘pearl disease” and consumption to he the same 
affection, and that to a certain extent they are transmis 
sible. Another position as-umed, and pretty clearly 
proven tenable, is that phthisis in the human being is, 
during the latter steges of the disease contagious—not to 
such an extent as scarlet fever or diphtheria is—i. e., soas 
to necessitate thorough disinfection—but so as to call for 
the adop*ion of the best hygienic rules, including the con- 
dition tbat the nurse or attendant should not sleepin the 
same bed, or remain continuously, day and night, in the 
same room, Still another proposition, urged with reason 
and illustrations, is that the disease of consumpti n of the 
bowels, which carries off so mauy of our dear little ones, 
is caused frequently if not always by the impure milk used. 
The questions of filth diseases, sewerage, and the confined 
and filthy condition of many dairies, whose wagons are 
placarded *‘ Pure milk,” are portrayed. When we con-. 
sider how many die annually from this, one cf the greatest 
scourges of mankind, we see how necessary and import- 
aut it b-comes to look to its prevention. Prevention, not 
cure, is the watchword respecting consumption. We have 
hinted at some of the practical points of this little book, 
but it sbould be read to be appreciated. It is the best 
concise treatise extant on the subjects above mentioned, 
and therefore worthy of universal circulation. 


English Philosophers. Adam Smith. By J. A. Farrer. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Following the popular demand 
for brief readable biographies of men eminent in the vari- 
ous departments of intellectua] work, these publishers have 
wiselv undertaken the publication of a series of short lives 
of the English philo-ophers, aiming to present in brief 
compass and in untechoical language their various sys- 
tems of thought, to estimate the value of their contribu- 
tions to philosophic thought, and to give the details of 
their personal histories. The series opens with the life of 
Adam Smith, the publication of whose ‘*‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions’’ in the same year in which our struggle with Eng- 
land began created an epoch in the history of the science 
of political economy. Smith’s life wag as uneventful as 
that of most philosophers. It lay along the beaten track 
of scholarly pursuit and occupation, but its course ran 
through a very interesting period of time and brought 
him at various points into contact with some of the most 
famous thinkers of the age. After spending the usual 
time at Balliol Colleg>, Oxford, he gave up bis original 
idea of taking orders in the English Church, and devoted 
himself to philosopbical study. The lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lattres at Bdinburgh and later those on 
Logic ani Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, 
won ‘him the thoughtful attention of his age, while the 


publication of | he ‘‘ Wealth ef' Natia@” and ** Moral Sen- 
timents ” ertad lished his fame. for thfuture. Mr. Farrer's 
work is well :ione, giving in. clear outline the system of 
thought of which Smith maale himelf an exponent, and 
telliug the story of bis life in a :;mple and interesting 


fashion. The series ought to be a viuable ons. 
Sir William Herschel, His Life ind Works. By Ed- 
ward S. Holad2n. (Charles Scribmr’s Sons.) Professor 


Holden bas niide excellent use of te rather scant mate- 
rial which istivailable of the lifeand works of William 
Hersche]. The first bundred pags of the all too brief 
volume before us vividly portray the musician develop- 
ing into the brilhant astronomer dwelling in the atmos- 
phere of his «1 -voted sister’s iove, ind enjoying the moral 
and financial support of a well-todo brother and an inte- 
rested sovereij:n. The first part of bis life and before his 
marriage sbows us the enthusiastic maker of telescopes 
eagerly utilizing bis spare evenings, and it is to be feared 
some cf the he urs which bis music pupils had ciaimed, in 
the mechanics! work of grinding telescope mirrors. In 
subsequent yeurs his versatile mind grasped the higher 
problems of planetary motion, and regaled itself in pro- 
found speculations concernieg our whole system. The lat- 
ter half of the book 1s occupied with a review of the sci 
entific works 0; the great scholar. To the average reader 
this book comniends it-elf because of the glimpse it gives 
us of the ind mitable energy, the contagious enthusiasm 
and the deep intellect of this devotee of science. Suc- 
ceeding Newtol), and before Faraday, William Hersche! 
bolds a place midway between these menin the minds of 
those who revere the memory of the good and pure, who 
lead the religivus and intellectual life. It is to be hoped 
that the little taste of delightful biography which we have 
in this book may be but the precursor to a more extended 
one, su'h as we have, for instance, of Faraday or Canon 
Kingsley. 

The World's Bair, Philadelphia, 1516. By Francis A. 
Walker, Chief of the Bureau of Awards. (A. S. Barnes 
& Co.) International Exhibitions--Paris, Philadelpbia. 
Vienna. By Churles Gindriez, Architect, of France, and 
Prof. James M. Bart, of the United S:ates. (A.S. Barnes 
& Co. ‘ This series of articles is republished for the ac- 
com modation of many who desire it in compact form to 
file with other literature, to complete an historical re- 
sumé of the subject. The papers originally appeared in the 
pages of the ‘ International Review,’ which with many wiil 
be a sufficient reo>»mmendation.”’ So far the publisher’s 
note; but another and greater recommendation of the 
series Jies in the Bigh character of the respective authors 
for accuracy and iatelligent judgment. Professor Waiker, 
our present Chief of the Census Bureau at Wasbington, 
analyz?s critically and profoundly the bistory of the mnan- 
agement of the Centennial. Professor Hart and Mr. 
Gindriez perform tbe same service more briefly for the 
Paris Exp*sition of 1878 and that of Vienna in 1875. The 
Vienna Exhibition s studied by Professor Hart with a 
view to deriving lessens for the conduct of the Centennial, 
which at the time of writing bad not yet been held. This 
should readily suggest to us the special value of a due 
consideration of these able brochures at the present time, 
when New York ts somewhat lamely undertaking the or- 
ganization of what should be, by the aid of past experi- 
ence and present resources, the greatest of all World's 
Fairs. 

The Denum of Cawnpore. By Jules Verne. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) This industrious and fascinating writer 
never wrote anytking more extravagant or in some re- 
spects more entertaining than this story of the Sepoy 
rebellion in India. The peculiar feature of the tale, 
which marks it as Verne’s own. is a locomotive in the form 
of a great elephant which travels through the country 
with two elegant cars attached, throwing out of its trunk 
great masses of steam and hot water, to the general aston- 
ishment and consternation of the natives. The** Demon” 
is Nana Sabib, and the valuable part of the work is the de 
scription which it gives of his schemes and conspiracies 
and of the terrible developments of that sanguinary strug- 
gle. Tre illustrations are supplied by French artists and 
are quite as sensational as the text. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Anovelty in American journalism isa daily paper at 
Cincinnati without any name. 

—A life of Sir John Franklin, by Mr. A. H. Beesley, is 
to take its place in the ‘* New Plutarch Series.” 

—Wortbington announces the publication of a finely il- 
lustrated book of travel, by Lady Florence Dixie, entitled 
** Across Patagonia.’’ 

—The late Epes Sargent had just completed his ** Ency- 
clopedia of English and American Poetry,” and it will 
soon be published by the Harpers. 

—The American Book Excharge has published in very 
convenient form Creasy’s ** Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” It is a standard and valuable book. 

—Dr. J. Cairns’s Cunningham Lectures fr 1880 are 
ready. Their subject is: ‘*‘ Unbelief in the Eighteenth 
Century compared with its Earlier and Later History.” 

—Mr. M, M. Ballou bas edited, and Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have published a convenient little volume of seleciions 
of choics reading from many writers, under the titls of 
** Pearls of Thought.”’ 

—The library of Lord Hampton, soon to be sold in Eng- 
land, contains a copy of the Gutenberg Bible—the Oid 
Testament only, however, but that complete down to the 
end of the Book of Maccabees. 

—The Harpers have issued an index of ‘‘ Harper's Now 
Monthly Megazine,” from Vol. i, to lx. inelusive, a publica- 
tion which makes the complete series of this valuable 
magazine a popular encyclopedia. 

Thomas G. Crowell & Co, will shortly publish an en- 


eyclopedia of poems en the “‘Scenes, Ineidents, Persons 
and Places of the Bible,” edited by the Rev. E. Foster, 
D.D., a comprehensive and exhaustive collection of verse. 

—Three-fourths of the entire new edition de luce of the 
works of Charles Dickens bave been taken up by the pub- 
lic, and the price of the remainder has risen accordingly. 
Chapman & Hall, of London, are the publishers. 

—CGreat interest is aroused by the announcement that 
Mr. Froude will publish on Saturday of this week vol- 
umes of reminiscences of Carlyle, including sketches of 
his father. Edward Irving, Jeffrey and Mrs. Carlyle, with 
an appendix ov Southey and Wordsworth. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have issued a very at- 
tractive little volume devoted to ‘* The Prai-e of Books,” a. 
collection of sentiments in prose and verse from Engtish 
uuthors, by John A. Langford. A very attractive volume 
without and a very charming voluine within. 

—The last volume of Mr. Kinglake’s ** History of the 
Invasion of the Crimea” receives severe criticism in the 
late number of the ‘** Edinburgh Review,” the writer dis- 
claiming any hostility to Mr. Kinglake, but bringing 
manv defects and inaccuracies to bis account. 

—Mr. Grenville Murray, who remembers Charles Lamb, 
reports this of him: *‘ And pray, Mr. Lamb, bow do you 
hke children?’ asked a good, foolish body, who had been 
singing the praises of children. B b-boiled, ma’‘am,”’ 
stuttered Lamb. The lady looked astonished and off-nded. 

—J. W. Bouton issues a fascinating prospectus of *L' Art” 
for the current year. It will continue its present admir- 
able features, expanding them to meet more fully the de- 
mands of art readers, and it offers as a premium an etch- 
ing by Cbhampollion, after a painting by Casanova, entitled 
‘*Uo Coiu dans le Jardin.” 

—Notwithstanding the famous note, *‘ Currer Bell pre- 
sents his compliments to Miss Martineau,’’ the latter 
would have it tbat the author of *‘ Jane Eyre” was a wo- 
man; and the attentive readers of George Eliot’s earlier 
writings were similarly bard to deccive into the belief 
that their masked author wasa man. 

—Tbe current number of ** Blackwood” contains an ac- 
count of the circumstancrs under which George Eliot be- 
came connected with that periodical, including extracts 
from tbe correspondence which passed between ber and 
the editor, the late Mr. John Blackwood, while her 
‘** Scenes of Clerical Life” were appearing in its pages, 

—A New Haven statistician has been calculating, the 
extent of the newspaper press throughout the world. He 
makes out about 30,000 newspapers and pericdicals, of whieb 
fully one-half are printec in the Evglish language. The 
United S:ates alone issues 9,500 to Great Britain’s 8.000: 
but then the average circulation of the latter is over 7,000, 
while of the former itis barely over 2 (0. 

— Lhe late Lord Campbell, autbor of *‘ The Lives of the 
Crancellors,’’ Tbe Lives of the Chief Justices,.’’ and 
other works literary and legal. whose autubicgrapby has 
just been published, is said to have been that kind of a 
man who is sure to risein England, *‘if he bave a fair 
chance and if death does not intervene,’ two very impor - 
tant contingencies. A good many men would rise in this 
and other countries on the same terms. 

—Mr. Wedgewood, of Ecgiand, relates in ** Notes and 
(Jueries’’ that on one occasion Lord Byron, when visiting 
Madame de Stael at Coppet, was so uomannerly as to make 
a Violent attack upon Geneva and the Genevese. Rocca, 


the busband of his hostess, repled: **Cest bien vrai, — 


milord, mais qu’est-ce que vous aviez a faire dans une 
telle caverne d’honnétes gens?” (* Very true, iny lord, 
but what had you to do in such a den of worthy folks?’) 
Madame de Stael was much pleased with the neatness of 


the retort. 
—Atter Mr. Henry James’s hits at the American girl 


this is good counter-point,” out of Mrs. Burnett's new 
story, ‘‘A Fair Barbarian”—a bit of conversation between 
two English school-giris who had just got sight of an 
Americana sister: ‘*‘I have not the slightest doubt,” said 
Miss Phipps, ‘that when she is at home she livesina 
wa pam.” What is a wampum?” asked one of the ad- 
miring audience. ‘‘A tent,’? replied Miss Phipps, with 
some impatience; ‘‘ I should think any goose would know 
that. It is a kind of tent huprg with scalps, and—~and— 
mocassons, and—lariats, and things of that sort.” 

—Father Gavazzi put the argument for extemporaneous 
preacuing in a nutshell when. the other day, to a reporter 
of Cincinnati he said: ** I have not written my l¢ctures or 
sermons since 1848. I cannot doit. I must adapt what I 
‘ay to my audience. If lam lecturing to an audience of 
quiet, sedate people I talk in a sober, sedate manner; but 
if the people are young and like spirit and fun, why, I 
talkin a lively manner. That’sthe best way. Besides, if 
I bed but one speech and some one should hear it the sec- 
ond time be would say, ‘ He is not very smart: he has but 
one Jecture for all.’ 
I may lecture and I may preach. 
want me to do.”’ 

—Admirers of ‘‘ Stopford Brooke” will be glad to know 


] do just what they 


that George H. Eilis has in press a new volume of his <er- 


mons, entitled ‘‘Faith and Freedom,” by far the most 
important presentation of his religious thought which has 
yet appeared. The selections have been made chiefly 
from ** The Fight of Faith,” ** Freedom in the Caourch,” 
and other collections of Mr. Brooke’s later sermons, which 
have never been republished in this country, and may be 
tairly taken to represent his general religious position, 
which bas become a matter of so much interest by reason 
of bis withdrawal from the Church of England. The vol- 
ume will contain Mr. Brooke’s recent *‘ Letter to his Con- 
grecation ” and the sermon, “ Salt without Savor,” in 
which be defined his reasons for leaving the church, to 
gether with an introduction upon his }ife and the signif. 
cance of his new departure. 


I don’t know what |! shall do here. 
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[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paver will be 
acknowledged in tte earliest subsequent ixsue. 
Publixshera will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vieing us of any omission in thia rexpect. 
sompanying memoranda of prices are dexirabie 
in all cases.| 

(ino. Munro, 17 Vandewater St., 
(Seaside Library.) 

“Suorise.” By William Black. 

* The Young Duke.” By Disraeli. 

“Dacolard,” By A. Béiot. 

‘Craddock Nowell.’ Two Parts. 
Blackmore. 

* Pictures from Ireland. By Terrevce Me- 
Girath. 


INTERNATIONAL News Co.. New York, 
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London Hilustrated News.” 
** London Graphic."’ 
Mitts & Co., Des Moines, Lowa, 
‘Magna Charta—Rise Fall of Coustitu- 
tional Liberty.” 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & Sons, Londcn. 
*Elemenatary Grammar of the Ancient Egy}- 
tian Language.’ By P. Le Page Renouf, 
‘*Eoyptian Texts for Students.” By 5S 
Lec & SHEPARD, Boston. 
“Gleanings in toe Fields of Art.” By E. D. 
Cheney. 
‘* Lost ina Great City.” by A. M. Dougias, 
* Lenox Dare.’ By V. F. Townsend. 
Jas. R. OsGoonp & Co., Boston. 
Neigbbors.”” By Rose Terry 


Biren. 


‘Somebody's 
Cooke. 
W. E. Dissces, Cincinnati, O. 
“Idyis and Lyrics of the Ohio Valiey.” By 
Johu James Piatt. 
A. S. BARNES & Co, 
“First German Bouok.” By 
man. 


111 William St., N.Y. 
James H, Wor- 


10 Dey St.. N. ¥. 
By the Rev. Jor. 


I. K. & Co., 

“These Sayings of Mine.” 
Parker, DD. 

“Culture and Religion.” 
By J. C. Sbhairp. 

D. LotHrRop & Cv., 

“Old and New Frie ds.” 

HarRPer & Bros., Franklin Square, N. 

Shakespeare’s “All's Well,” etc. By Wm. J. 
Rolfe. 

Shakespeare's 
Wim. J. Rolfe. 

* The Past in the Present.” 
ell. 

“The Glen of Silver (Pranklin 
Square Library.) By E. O. Blackburne. 

MAGAZINES. 

Maemillan’s, Nineteenth Century, Missionary 
Heraid, Sunday-School Magazine, London Quar- 
terly, American Art Journal. Van Nostrana’s 
Engineering, Bleckwood'’s, Magazine of Art, 
Fortnightly, Contemporary. 


(Standard Series.) 


Boston, 
By Marie Oliver. 


“Taming of the Shrew.” By 


By Dr. A. Mitch- 


“NEW. PU BLIC ALiONS., 
EVENING POST ESSAYS 


IN REVIEW OF 


“THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS,” 


BY 


Philip Schaffl, D.D.. 
Prof. Caspar Wistar Hodge. 
Henry Votter. D.D.. 

David H. Wheeler, D.D.. 
Richard =. Storrs, D.D., 
W. Chambers. 

Rev. Jobn W. Chadwick. 

James Freeman t(larke. 

John Cotton “mith, 
Merk Hopkins, D.D.. and 
Noah Porter, D.D. 


Of the eleven papers nine represent w hat 
is called the orthodox school of theology, 
while one of them comes from a conserva- 
tive Unitarian, and one from a liberal and 
radical member of that denomination. 
Taken together they give the several con- 
temporaneous views of the quesiions which 
are presented by the work of Dr. Ovrt, 
Dr. Hooykaas and Dr. Kuenen, and the 
volume which contains them will naturally 
engage the attention of persons who have 
followed the discussion in ** The Evening 
Post” and of many readers besides. 


We do not know of ang single book which 
so effectually answera the end of meeting the 
rationalistic unbelief of to-day as does thi-. 
It ia deserving of the widest possible circuia- 
tion and of a careful study. -- |Hariford 
(Conn.) Courant. 


1 Vol. Octavo Cloth, red edges, wide margins 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 
Copies seat by mail. postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


THE EVENING POST, 
Roadway. Corner of Fulton Street: 
YORK. 


THE 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


This most remarkable revolution of the century is now generally recognized as 
being also the most successful. Started in September, 1875, in a little room about 
six feet square, with a cash capital of $70 and a few nearly worthless old books, in 
1880 it published over one million volumes of standard books, and during 1881 it 
will issue not less than two milliog®, and in all probability more than three million 
volumes. It publishes only works of the very highest class, such as are recognized 
to be necessities to the library of every intelligent perso1). 


Change of Base! 


The headquarters of the Literary Revolution, in the Tribune Building since 
January, 1880, having become very much too small for the vastly increased busi- 
ness, are removed to and now occupy entire the majznificent six-story iron and 
brick building, N». 764 Broadway. Retail salesroomsa will be continued in the 
Tribune Building. The manufacturing departments will, for a short time longer, 
be contined to the large buildings Nos. 18 Spruce street, 26 Beekman street, 33 and 
35 Vesey street, 8 Chureh street, and 62 ami 64 Duane street, until we are able to 
erect factories aud concentrate in one place the largest book-manufacturing enter- 
prise in the world. 


The Library Mayazine. 


The Library Magazine of American aud Foreign Th ae undertakes to occupy 
so high a stand that it shallbe considered an indisperisable part of the library of 
every American who aspires to the broadest culture, aud to keep fully abreast with 
American and Transatlantic thought. The contents of any pumber will indicate 
how well it succeeds in this ambitious attempt. In Gonsonance with the maxim, 
‘* what is worth reading is worth pazeserving,”’ it is iss ued in houud furm only, and 
not io paper covers, as is the customjwith magazines. Volume 7 just ready ; over 
400 pages, containing an amount of literature, of the ‘very highest class, more than 
three times as great as found in any issue of the $£ monthlies. Price, elegantly 
bound in extra ‘cloth, 40 cents. In half Russia, gilt toy), 60 cents. Postage 6 cents. 


TABLE OF CONTEPITS. 


Reminiscences of Bowduin College. Prof A. 8S. |The Newspaper. Robert Collyer. 
Pachars Rec nt Traveb s in Japan. Quarte rivy Review. 

2; tiiical Orzanization in General. Herbert Spencer. | Sheridan, the Actor. Temp'e Bar. 

James Russell Lowell Part Il. Essayist . R. | What can be Eoone tor Ireland? W. Bence Jones. 
Shway Yoe. 


Buddhists ane Buddhism in Burmah. 
Heaithat Hopae Part VI. B. W. Richards n. 
A Forgotten F..mpire in Asia Minor. A. H. Say ce. 
Shakespeare asa Prose Writer. J.C Coilins. 
pard In China Tow n. Iza D. Hardy 
The Chureh ef England Fitty Years Ago. J. A. | An Early Ceb tic College. H. Macinillan. 
Froude. The Oldest 31 ate in Europe. J.T. Ber 
Taxation 1n the Unit d States. Does Pay’ Belgravia. 
P Fo phetic Power of Poetry. J.C air Nihilism in? tussia. ‘it. Kaufmann. 
A New Depaiture in remperance. achinedie Glad | Geist's Grav A Poem. Matthew Arnold. 
wen. Catirornian Soci ety. Quarterly Review. 
Gi stonbury British and Eog'ish. E. A. Freeman. | The Ojidest Religious Buildings in Christendom. 


Subscription, Dean Stanle~ 
Phe Chase—iis History and L awe. Sir A. Cockburn, 
thous Analysis of Motives. Nathan H, Shep- 


Suicidal Mania. Wiliam Knighton. Henrv ‘ines, 
Hior-es aod their Feet. 


George W. Cox. 


More New E.ooks. 


New books are being added to our list with a: rapidity unexampled in the histo- 
ry of publishing. Receut and early forthcoming issues are—Green’s Larger His- 
tory of England, reduced from $10 to $1; the Revised New Testament, au elegant 
edition in large type, to be issued within hours of the arrival in this of 
the English edition, price 30 cents; Carlyle’s ‘* B'rench Revolution,’ reduced from 
$33 to 40 cents; Carlyle’ es Heroes and Hero Worship,” reduced from $1 to 25 
ceuts; Carlyle’s translation of Goethe’s ** Wilhelm Meister,” reduced from $1.75 
tu 35 ceuts; Lossing’s ‘* Eminent Americans,” Over 100 portraits, very elegant, 
price $1; Truwbull’s celebrated historical and satirical poem of the Revolution, 
. McF‘ngal,’ with very full annotations by Lossing, very elegant, price 50 cents; 
Charlotte Bronté’s “Jan: Eyre,” 35 cents; Mrs. Malock Craik’s ‘“ John Halifax, 
Gevtleman,’’ 35 cents: Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’”’ very beautiful, 40 cen's ; 
irving’s ‘* Sketch Book,” 35gcents; Irving’s ** Knic sker bocker,” 35 cents; Creasy’s 

‘* Fifteeu Decisive Battles of the World,”’ 35 cents. The above elegantly and 
strongly bound in cloth at the prices named ; ; most of them issued in half Russia, 
gilt top, at higher prices. Descriptive catalogue gent on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
JOUN B. ALDEN, ManaGer. 764 Broadway, New York. 


\G ENCIES oe iia H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill; Philadelphia, Leary & 
4 a4 Ae . ; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.: Indianapolis, Bowen, 
Stewart & Co.: Cie lelau. Ingham, Clark & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 224 
State Street ; - San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss and Welch; St. Louis, S. Pax- 
son & Co.; in smaller towns the leading only one ina plaice. 


MUSIC BOOKS 
ror SCHOOLS |! 


ucts.) the latest book for 
SONG BELLS. | Common Schools, By L, O. 
Emerson. Has agreat variety of cheerful, genial, 
musical songs, such as the girls a'd bovs must like, 
andaiso a good Eicmentary Course. 
Among our older and Standard School Song Books, 


q 


"In the Fields again with Professor Gray.” 


BOTANY. 


PLANTS SCHOOL FIELD BOOK. 
hit PLANTS GROW | 


that are still favorites, anlin constant demand, 
mention Whip- -poor-will oO ects., Meckin CES SONS NEW STRUC TURAL. 
Bird cts... and Golden Rebin cts.), all by 


Perkins. 


C ME CHORUS ($1.00.) The latest 
WEL book for_ 
Schools. Academics and Seminaries. By W. Til- 
den. I. of the best character, and well fitted t4 
follow those successtal _books, the 
=cheol Choir ($!.00). and the Heur of Singing *.* The only standard, the most popular, and 
both by and Tiléen; and ‘he Laur- the most extensively uxed of Botanical Text- 
et Wreath ‘$1.4, by W. O. Perkins. We also Books. 

ben Quartets and Choruses 
tor Male Voices ( cts.), just out, as agood book 
jor practice im High Schools, Academes and Col- 
ieves, 


Pror. ASA- GRAY, 


Of Harvard University. 


CP We shall have great pleasure in making very 
favorable terms tor the introduction of any of the 
books ot this series, and will send sample copies otf 
How Plants Grow aid The School and 
Field Book—‘he two books best adapted tor the 


OPERETTAS AND CANTATAS FOR SCHOOL | ersinary school course—tor examination. with a 


view to introduction, on receipt of balf the usual re- 


EXHIBITIONS. tai! price, namely: 
Coronation cts.), Odprit Fay ($1.00, Fairy How Plants Grow....... 80.50 
Br idol (0 cts). Flower Queen (new, 75 cts.), School and Field 1.00 


Guardian Angel (50 cts.), Hour in Fairy Land Deacri f 
(60 cts), Miracie of Roxes (60 c's.), Little Bo 


Peep ( ets.), Maud Irving (50 cts ), New Year’s 

tre 60 cts), Three Little Kittens (50 cts.), A VALUABLE AID in the study ot Botany will be 
uarrel among Flowers (35 cts.), spring Holi- ; 'oundin Apgar’s Plant Analysis, 

day (60 e's.), and Cinderella (50 cts.), are ail | Sample comes of which will be sent for examination 

liveiy aod pretty Cantatas. on receipt et 35cents. Specimen pages fie 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway.N.Y. 7534 755 Broadway, New Vork. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manulacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban 


ED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER'S 
HANDY BOOK. Containing a tull ezvlanation of 
the Steam Engme Indicator andits use and 
tazes to encore and Steam Users. lomo, 675 page 
Price, $3.3). E. CLAXTON & ©CO.. Philadeiphie.. 


Catalogue ire lien, pas ging Clothe, and 


artes Seether s Sons 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


1. 
THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF 
GENESIS. 


By the late GEORGE SMITH. New edition. 
Edited, Revised and Corrected by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce. With illustrations. 1 vol., 
Svo, $3. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 


Confucianism and Tadism Described and 
Compar¢d with Christianity. By JAMES 
LEGGE, Professor of the Chinese Languaye 
and Literature in the University of Ox- 
ford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Ill. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRIAL. 
OR, OLD SCHOOL AND NEW. By A. PERRy. 
Second Edition. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 
lV. 
Siderick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War. 
Epochs of Modern History Series. By F. W. 
reagan of Balliol College, Oxford. 1 
12mo, $1. 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION 


In its Social and Economical Aspects. 
By GEORGE F. SEWARD. 
Late United States Minister to China. 
One vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
VI. 
THE DEMON OF CAWN PORE. 
Being Part First of ** The Steam Howe.’ 


By JULES VERNE, 
Translated by W.H. G. Kingston. 


One vol., 12mo. Profusely iliustrated. $1.50. 
VII. 
Sir William Herschel: His Life and 
Works. 


By EDWARD 8. HOLDEN, 

Prof: ssor in the 8. Naval Observatory, 

Washbiugtop. With a Steel Portrait. 
One vol., 12mo, $1 50. 


Vill. 


Ilka on the Hill-Top and Other Stories. 
By Protessor HJIALMAR H. BOYESEN. 
One 16mo, #1. 
IX. 
Sermons to Students and Thoughtful - 
Persons. 
By LLEWELLYN D. BEVAN, D.D., LL.D. 
1 vol., mo, $1.25, 


*,* These books are for sae by all bookseller : 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Moderation: Total Abstinence 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY have 
just published an important and valuable Pampliet 
containing the Address ot Rev. Dr. HOWA RD 
CeOsSBY in Boston, entithd ““A Calm View of 
Tempe:aice,”’ together with Replies to itby Rev. 
Dr MAKK PKINS, ORs LL 
PHILLIP-, kev. Dr.T. CUYLER, 
EZRA YM. HUNT. M.D.., Re Dr. A. J. 
GORDON, Mrs. J. K. FO OSTER. of lowa, 
and extracts trom Newspapers, with Medical and 
Biblical Authorities. 


12mo, 120 pages, price cloth; Paper, 25c. 
Ment by mail on receipt of price. Address 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent 


58 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S Newest Song Book« 
for sunday-schools Ioctude 


Hymn Service No. 2. 
$10 per 100 copies; 15 cents each by mail. 


Good as Gold. ~ By Lowry and Doane. 
239 Songs; Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
A copy. in paper covers, sent on receipt of 25 cents 


Adidres 
‘BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. ‘NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, 
Founded 180°‘. 


‘With Musical Institute and Commercial Col ece. 


Beautitully situated on Narragansett Bay. 
Board, only $2.75. Instruction unsurpassed 
Spring term opens March 22d. 
For Catalogue (free) acdress, 
REV, F, D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R, 


can and Foreig 
For every department of or big’: 


Amd provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Jandidates’ New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. A1! 


skilled have * Form.’ 
W. SCHE Becretars. 


ERHOR 


for and Family Libra | pers, as 1or ‘agons, Trunks and Hamp- 
Rf ries, tor Parents, Teachers. | ers. aa kinds ot and Buntin ng tor Bale, 
rhe 


tfree n ress on applice tet L cee 1274 OAL | 


ais FM. 


‘30 East near 
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: FAOT AND RUMOR. an official declaration of its sympathy with} Sf ’ J.&W.Selizman & Co. 

—How lonely it will be in Mentor after Ireland. Ireland always was an unlucky Publis her A Dep aviment. Pai | ’ 
this ! country. ’ 


--John I. Mitchell is the new Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

-~The Cincinnati Musical Festival was 
an immense success. 

--Applicants for Cabinet portfolios will 
please apply at once. 

-~M. Droz is the new President of the 
Swiss Confederation. 

—The national gossip-center will shortly 
be shifted from Mentor. : 

--Senator Carpenter, Of Wisconsin, 
died at Washington, February 24th. 

—The Seventy-first New York Regiment 
has gone to New Orleans on a visit. 

~-The popular tableau of Winter in the 
Lap of Spring will shortly be exhibited. 

—Lord William Pitt Lennox, a god-son 
of William Pitt, recently died in England. 

—Triumphal arehes of painted pine is 
the Washington ideal of inaugurational 
splendor. 

~-The only responsibility which some 
Congressmen seem willing to assume is for 
abusive language. 

—The Somerville Club for women only 
starts in London with 1,300 members from 
all ranks of society. 

—It is pleasant to note the fact that Mr. 
Whittier has been invited to deliver the 
oration at Yorktown. 

—Mr. Boothand Mr. Irving will set at 
rest reports of their mutual jealousy by 
shortly acting together. 

—Peru has asked the mediation of Eng- 
land, France and Italy in the settlement 
of her struggle with Chili. 

—Philadelphia, by the strenuous and 
persistent work of a Citizens’ Association, 
has overthrown its corrupt ring.. : 

—Sir Henry Havelock, the son of the 
noble soldier of that name, has lately come 
into the possession of a large estate. 

—Elliott F. Shepard, Esq., of this city, 
has been nominated United States District 

Attorney, in place of Senator Forster, 
withdrawn. 

—There was a great popular demonstra- 
tion in Paris on the 27th ult., in honor 
of Victor Hugo's birthday ; 300,000 people 
were in line. 

-—New York has the reputation 
of always being on time, and in recogni- 
tion of this fact Connecticut has resolved 
to run her railroads on New York time. 

~-There are rumors that the coal and 
slate business have become sadly mixed. 
At least a good many people find a larger 
deposit of slate than of coal in their grates. 

—The official presentation of the Egyp- 
tian obelisk to the city of New York by the 
United States took place last week ; Sec- 
retary Evarts delivering the presentation 
speech. 

—-The piano, although the most musical 
of instruments, seems to breed endless 
discord in its manufacture. Another strike 
among the Weber operatives has just 


ended. 
—It is reported that a blatant New York. 


Land Leaguer has telegraphed Sir William 
Harcourt that his life will be the penalty 
for language used in the House of Com- 
mons last week. 

—That political chaos the New York 
Board of Alderman has succeeded in or- 
ganizing itself after two months of ballot- 
ing. Mr. Patrick Keenan attains the proud 
position of President. 

—At the opening of the Orange Free 
States Volksraad, President Brand made 
a speech favoring the observance of a 
strict neutrality between the Transvaal 
Boers and the British. 

—The Roman Catholic Orphanage, near 
Scranton, Pa., was burned February 27th, 
and fifteen children were taken out of the 
ruins dead. It ought to be impoasible to 
burn an institution of this kind. 

—The United Weavers of Fall River, who 
are on a strike, have resolved to ‘‘ Boy- 
cott ” the grocers who recently agreed not 
to give them credit during the strike. 
Nothing could be better for the grocers. 

—The New York Assembly, with its 
customary good sense and appreciation of 
the things it ought to do and the things it 
ought to leave undone, has put on resord 


—An Ohio ghost has been plagiarizing 
Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” and repeating in sepul- 
chral tones its much worn refram. If that 
poem is to survive the end of all things, 
conviction of the eternity of punishment 
will take root again among the most 
skeptical. 

—-The death by drowning of the well- 
known patent lawyer, Charles F. Blake, is 
a sad enough occurrence without gratuitous 
theories of suicide. The police are alto- 
gether too ready with this explanation. 
There is reason to believe the death was 
accidental. 

——Congress has positively passed a bill 
providing for a purchase of land at the 
east front of the Capitol for the construc- 
tion of a new Congressional library build- 
ing. Score one for the present Congress. 
It needs all the credit it can honestly get. 

—Recalling the recent time when Thiers 
was regarded by multitudes in France as 
a dangerous radical, it is rather confusing 
to read that Marseilles,"by a votetof 5: to 1, 
has refused to grant a site for a statue of 
the statesman on the ground that he was 
an enemy toradical ideas. Surprises are 
always in order in France. 

—The Rev. Edward E. Hale in a recent 
sermon on Carlyle, repeated the pithy 
saying of Arthur Hugh Clough in 1849: 
‘Carlyle has led us all out from the 
Egypt of shams into the desert, and he has 
left us there.” ‘‘If protests were made,” 
said Mr. Hale, ‘Sand it was asked, what 
were to come next, this Moses who had 
brought them into the desert could not lead 
them into the promised land and he could 
point to no Joshua who could lead them 


there.” 
—Carlyle ordered that his funeral should 


be a strictly private one, and his wishes 
were obeyed. His plain coffin was in- 
scribed simply with his name and the dates 
of his birth and death. On it were laid 
wreaths of white flowers. In profound 
silence the coffin was lowered by relatives 
only into the grave, within a stone’s throw 
of the house at Eeclefechan wherein its 
inmate first saw the light. It was a dull 
day, and the snow lay in the churchyard. 
The people of the country-side assembled 
quietly about the place, and for an hour 
before the burial the village bell tolled 
slowly and sadly. 

—Mr. Carlyle’s prejudices in favor of 
the South during the civil war are said to 
have originated in the misleading stories 
told to him by slave-owners concerning 
their patriarchal Arcadia in the South. Mr. 
Conway relates that an American lady, 
whose son died while in the Northern 
army, sent to Carlyle the memorial volume 
of the Harvard students who had fallen in 
the war, containing their letters, their 
biographies, and an account of their 
thought, and deeds during that great strug- 
gle for liberty. The old man read the book 
from first page to last page, and some time 
afterward, when that American lady came 
to see him in person, he grasped her hand, 
and even with tears, said: ‘‘I have been 
mistaken.” 

—Mr. Lowell has a charming way of 
doing the right thing at the right time. 
At the recent dinner of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, he made a reference to the 
father of the chairman, the Duke of Con- 
naught. ‘* The illustrious father of their 
royal highnesses,” he said, ‘‘on one oc- 
casion, which was vividly remembered by 
all thoughtful Americans, interfered when 
he thought two high a note was about 
to be struck. It was a moment when 
there was extreme tension, if a musical 
term might be used on this occasion, of the 
chords between two countries which he 
would not name; two high, two sharp a 
note was about to be struck on one side, 
and he puts his foot on the pedal. Perhaps 
he did more ; he drew out the vox humana 
stop, and by so doing he prevented conse- 
quences which it would be better not to 
speak of there. They therefore owed that 
illustrious prince a great debt.” Mr. Low- 
ell’s speech was received with tremendous 


cheering. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.”* Cnaccepted articles will be re- 
curned if, at the time they are xent, this is 
requested and enough postage stumps are in- 
closed. Tne Editors wil! not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts pot ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business PDepartment.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements sbould be sent to ** The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commiussions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discou:its on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or regisiered letter. Cur- 
repey sent unregistered is at tie of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
-hree cent stamp. 


BOosTtON OFFICE: Saumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICZ: Room Ashland Biock. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 6) North Fourth St 


Alabastine 

Is an article de-igned for walls and ceilings 
as a substitute for kalsomine. It is very 
highly endorsed by practical men, and may 
be used over the brown coating as well 4s 
on the bard finish of a wall, and in either 
case produces a handsome aud durable fin- 
ish. Messrs. Seeley Bros., 32 Burling Slip, 
New York City, will be glad to mail a sam- 
ple card and testimonials to any who may 
apply for them. 


A New Firm. 

Mr. D. M. Lord, of the late advertising 
ugeney of Lord, Brewster & Co., has now 
formed a business connection with Mr. A 
L. Thomas, a gentieman who hes long been 
identified with the adverti-ivg agency of T. 
C. Evans, in Boston. The new. firm, owing 
to the long experience of its members, 
ought to doa large an.i profitable business. 
—[{Chicago Tribune, Feb. 6th. 

The Turkish and Russian Baths, 
in Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
meeti g with the success they dessrve, and 
uncer the perscnual management of the pro- 
prietors, Messrs. Wood and Brooks, and the 
courteous attendants, the baths are as mucb 
a luxury as they area necessity to all who 
would be perfectly clean end healthy. 


Try ** Sun-Sun Chop Tea,’? a sample 
or package. Itisa tine rich black tea with 
flavorof green. The offer is reliable. Im- 
ported only by the Greas American Tea 


Company. (Send postage stamps). Box 
4235. See adver: isement. 


Dr. Tourjee’s annual excursion adver- 
tisement is out again. Every year these 
excursions become more appreciated, so 
that an announcement that the list is being 
made up is a}l that is required. 


A Household Need Free. 


100-Page book on the Liver, its diseases 
and their treatment, sent free, including 
treatises upon Liver Co: nplaints, Torpid 
Liver, Jaundice, Biliousness, Headache, 
Constipation, Dyspepsia, Malaria, ete. Aa- 
dress DR SANFORD, 164 Broadway, New 
York. (Mention this paper.) 


A SWISS woman as working housekeeper to one or 
more gentlemen. Can be seen: t 260 W. 35th St, 


TOURJEE’S TOURS. 


SEASON, The most enjoyable, 

economical aid successiul. xcursion tours ever 

lanved tothe OLD All traveland 

otels firsteciass, SELEUT. Impor- 

tantadditioas to«cur forme plans. kxtra induce 

ments without extra charve. ariyv registrati: nde- 
sirable. Se cir ulars giving full particulars. 
E. URJLE, Musie Boston, Mass. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway. New York, 


Insures against toss hy fre at reasonable rates. 
Reserve tor re-insurance of ont 


$1, 346,195 69 
Reserve ample tor a! jother clanns...... 236,387 95 
Capital paid inin Cash...... ......... .. 1,000,000 00 


pp ny Surplus (reserved tor contin- 


3,938,719 41 

Deduct tor ae cline afany) 
in market value 50.000 00 


Total Cash Assets. Jan’y ist,’ *1.83.888.719 4I 
This Company conducts ts business under the re 
strictions of the New York Satety Fund Law. ve 

two Safety Funds together ¢ val $1,000,000, 
HOPK, President. 
PECE Sec'y 


21 Broad ™t,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance 


«William St. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
No. 201 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - $500,000 00 


Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69 
Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


Total Assets, Jan. 1 
$1, 557,486 83 


AL policies of this Company are now issued under 
the New York Safety Fune Lavy 


PETER AN, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its afaire on the 3lat December, 1880, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
1880, to 3lst December, 


President. 


‘ $4,232,675 O4 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1850 1,4%, 37°23 


2 27 


Total Marine Premiums............ 


a marked off from 1st Jan- 
ary, 1880, to ist December, 1580, $4,141,087 80 
paid during the 
same period...... ... $2.071.238 98 


Returns of — 
miums 


The Company has the fullowing pes viz.: 
United States and state of Ne 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate aud Claims due the 


Company, estimated at. 470.000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,628,921 34 

$12,608,556 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, ortheir legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, tue First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the hoiders 
thereof, or their legal reoresentatives, ou and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aud cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Coaipany, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1880, for whick 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. il. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


Qe 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JonEs, HoRAceE Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EpmuND W. CorRLIEs, 
W. . Moore, — ELLIOTT, 


LEwIs CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

ORDON BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
Wm. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. 
Jos1aAH O. Low 
WILLIAM E. Bones, 
RoyaL PHELPs, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
U. A. HAND, 


ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost, B. MINTU RN, 
CHARLES MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
Epwin D. MORGAN, 
RosBertT L. Stvart, 
James G. De Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM Brycz, 
WILLiaAM H. 
PETER V. KING, 

THos. B. CoppineTox, 
HorRACE THURBER, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DeGROOT, 
WILuiaM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, JOHN L. KikER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Prest. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2a Vive Pret 
A. Ae RAVEN, 34 Vice Pics't 


STEINWAY, 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existenc:. 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York 
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“THE TRIAL OF YOUR FAITH.” 


By W. G. DICKINSON. 
: ARK is tbe day, and hope seems dead: 
No ligtt witbiv, above no sun. 
Is this thy will? I bow my head: 
Thy will, strong will, O God, be done! 


He gave, he asks, he takes his own; 
My will resists—the gift is gone! 
His way is just. I weepand moan, 

Thy will, just will, O God, be done! 


A ray of light steals through my tears. 
Faith sees one rift: yet only one, 

Wise is my God: my prayer he hears 
Thy will, wise will, O God, be done! 


Soft comes the ligbt; the clouds break way. 
The wise, just God, my Shield, my Sun, 

Is kind and good. Ob. heart! this say : 
Thy will, good will, O God, be done! 


it is intensified in degree beyond all power of expres- 
sion when we surrender ourselves and our all, our 
hearts’ dearest relations, and lay them down at his feet 
to receive the King’s benediction. 

No friendship is so true and lasting, no love so fond, 
tender, and all-pervading, as that over which, with 
beating heart, we have Knelt and said, ‘‘ kor Christ’s 
sake—ob, God, bless this for Christ’s sake!” 

Does the way seem sometimes hard and long, the 
path—the right path, too, so far as human judgment can 
pronounce—continue blocked up, daily struggling 
never end in a glorious victory, friendsbips fail, love 
prove ubtrue, and wisunderstanding meet us so often 
that we grow weary with what seem useless etforts ? 
Ah, yes, these things are continually so; but, dear 
friends, how is it with us ? Haven’t we, perhaps for 
gettingly, sat down to our meal of daily life, be it 
crosses and losses, or joys and delights, without say- 
ing our * blessing words ?” 
remedy it instantly, and with contrite, reverent spirit 
let us anoint all things fresh again with that sweet 
and holy chrism, ‘‘ For Christ’s sake,’ and behold, 
‘*The night shall be turned into day,” or even if dark- 
ness still continues, we will hear through it all the 


Nay, if this be so, let us_ 


them with the other clothes. It is a good plan to 
make up the first boilerfull of the linen things alone, 
for linen will absorb yellow from cotton. If the 
boiler is at all old or rusty the clothes should be put 
into two large bags made of well-bleached cheese 
cloth, and the finest things are always safer in a bag. 

Wash flannels in good suds just hot enough to be 
comfortable for the hands, and rinse in quite warm 
clear water. Do not wash colored flannels or stock- 
ings in the water after white things, or they will be 
linty. 

i warm weather shirts and collars are starched 
while wet in thick, hot, boiled starch which has no ad- 
dition except a stir with a sperm candle. In freezing 
weather they are first dried, and the night before they 
are to be ironed, dip them in boiling hot starch, 
strained through a little tin strainer. Dip the hands 
in cold water and spat and rub the starch thoroughly 
in. Roll them up tightly without much sprinkling of 
the rest of the garment, and iron the next morning. 
Before putting the flat on them rub them with a damp 
cloth, wrung hard out of hot water. Wash the flat- 
irons before using, and scour them occasionally with | 
flue sand or brick dust. 

Tablecloths, napkins and handkerchiefs need no 


“THE BLESSING WORDS.” 

a By HANNAH CODDINGTON. 

‘* “\UT of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast 
() thou perfected praise” was the rendering the 

Lord Jesus gave of Psalm viii.,2, and the words sprang 

instantly into remembrance when the following inci- 

dent occurred. It was a small family gathering. There 


Mascer’s voice, ‘‘ Ye have come into the desert place 
to rest awhile with me apart.” Alas! alas! how quickly 
with falling tears, in trouble or heart agony, do we 
kneel and pray, ‘‘ Oh, my God, help me,” and promise 
if he will hear us, ‘* My soul shall praise thee with 
joyful lips!” But ob, how seldom do we when the 
answer comes, even stand still for a moment and say, 


starching if they are made quite damp, ironed single 
with a very hot flat till they are entirely dry, and the 
figure shows much plainer without any starch. Jron 
calicoes on the wrong side to make them look new. 
Have a clear fire, a clean stove, hot irons, a smooth 
thick ironing sheet or board, and then use will and 
muscle in applying them to well-dampened clothes. 
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were present the grandmother, several of her children, 
and a dear little grandson about two and a half years 
old The grandfather delaying his coming, the carving 
and helping were proceeded with, and the little one’s 
dipner prepared and given to him. Presently the 
grandfather entered, took his seat, and began eating. 
The child watched him for a few moments, at the same 
time, slowly and hesitatingly, taking a few spoonfuls ; 
then it seemed he could no longer bear the conflict of 
wonder and disappoiutment in his childish ' reast. 
Laying down his spocn, he leaned forward, and fixing 
bis large, thoughtful eyes on his grandfather's face, 
said, ‘‘G’an’pa, you forgot to say the blessiog words, 
for Cl’ist’s sake.” There was a second of silence, then 
every head was reverently bowed, as “ g’an'pa” said, 
sr Bless, oh Lord, this food to our use, and us to thy 
service. For Christ’s sake. Amen.” There were tears 
in some eyes as we looked up afterward. Often and 
often does that scene recurto memory; still, as on that 
day, do I see the little one’s hesitation, then the mani- 
festation of his inward resolve, the sweet, fair face 
crimsoning to the roots of the wavy, brown hair with 
the struggle between natural timidity and modesty 
and the boldness of the effort to be made, the beauti- 
ful eyes so ful] of earnestness, and hear the low, flute- 
like voice with which each word was spoken. Lovely, 
unconscious child-preacher even then of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, may thy rich bud of promise bloom into 
a glorious immortal flower! Ah, the little children are 
jndeed our teachers, with their blessed trustfulness, 
their simple faith in the reality of things unseen, their 
unquestioning confidence. Well may we sit at their 
feet and learn, whose angels ‘‘ do always behold the 
face of our Father in heaven.” 

Over how many meals which God has provided for 
us, how many plans for our advancement in life, how 
many business ventures, how many social duties and 
ties, how many hopes, fears, disappointments, strug- 
gles and successes do not we forget to say, ‘*‘ For 
Christ’s sake!” So it was with the nine who went 
away without a word of thanksgiving in return for 
what had been giventothem. ‘‘ For Christ’s sake” a 
wiracle had taken place throughout ten poor diseased 
bodies. The Lord had spoken the ‘‘blessing words,” but 
they found no echo in nine dulled and hardened hearts ; 
but ove turned back to give thanks, and that to de- 
vout and pious soul, humbly grateful to the loviog hand 
which had bestowed such a wonderful and undeserved 
gift, how much dearer must everything in nature and 
all life have been, when, no longer u foul and Joathe- 
some being Whom every ove avoided, and who would 
have fied from himself if it had been possible, he stood 
once again aman among men! To all eyes how ex- 
guisite the orange glow spreading over the western 
sky, then changing and robing every little cloud ina 
crimson, golden, or violet green mantie; or the glory 
of the morning, that seems like a sweet smile on the 
face of the still night-darkened sky, while one pink 
blush succeeds another in deepening tenderness, until 
the clouds and the shadows flee away, and lo, the full 
morning breaks! But to eyes that have learned in all 
things to behold the manifestation of the loving 
Father-heart and hand of God, the beauty of earth, 
sea and sky is enhanced a thousand fold; the very air 
becomes full of ‘‘ blessing words,’’ es we ride ‘‘over 
the hills and far away’ onthe guiet country road or 
walk the crowded city streets with his brothers and 
sisters on every side of us. If this be so with nature, 


then a third water very slightly blue. 


‘* Because thou hast been so good to me, oh, my God, 
I thank thee!” 

Oh, the pleasure sweet and pure, the holy, boundless 
joy, of taking every gift right from his hand; of per- 
forming every duty feeling it is his loving app»int- 
meut; of asking him for all we want, and then trust 
ingly waiting till he gives it: of walking every day in 
a union close and true, which daily grows closer and 
truer, with our divine and heavenly friend, until at 
last his presence pervades all the atmosphere of our 
being, and we—hourly becoming more and more like 
him, because ‘‘ our beloved is ours and we are His ’’— 
wait with the simplicity and trustfulness of little ch‘l- 
dren for those “ blessing words ” to be spoken which 
shall draw away the veil, and in ‘** the land that is very 
far off, we shal] behold the King in His beauty,” for 
‘‘Christ’s sake!” 


A PRACTICAL WASH. 
By M. T. C. 


‘TN one of the emergencies of every-day life the 
I family washing came for a time into our unaided 
hands. We had been out of practicelong enough to 
outgrow traditions upon the subject, so we summoned 
our common sense and an unbiased mind to the appual- 
ling task before us. The results of the experiment were 
so pleasing that the same methods have been in use in 
the household ever since, and will continue to be until 
some other domestic revolution reveals a still better 
way if it exists. Perhaps some serving Marthas or 
burdened Marys may be helped by working as we did, 
and if they will follow our directions exactly, their 
clothes when hung up todry willnot be shamed by a 
background of new-fallen snow. 

First put the fine clothes into water without any 
soap or soda, and never hot enough to burn the hand 
at all when held steadily init. Wash or pound them 
well through this water. Dust, mud and stains are 
loosened better than by using soap, as the dark color 
of the water will show. Wring the clothes, and put 
into a clean, strong, very warm but not hot suds. If 
cistern water is used no sal soda, borax or ammonia 
will be needed, but with the water used in cities we 
think alittle of one of these alkalies indispensable in 
this one water, and as they are removed by the later 
processes of this way of washing they do no harm. 
All dirt and streaks must be rubbed out in this second 
water, for those who depend on soaping and boiling 
them out will have yellow and spotted clothes. Have 
the boiler ready with clear cold water, and as the 
articles are rubbed put them into it, but do not set it 
on the stove till the clothes for the first boiling are 
allin. Then pat them over a brisk fire and heat till 
just the moment of bubbling, then take out into cold 
water. Give two or three turns with the clothstick 
while heating. Do not puta particle of soap or soda 
in the boiling water, as there is enough left in after the 
rub>ing. Rinse them through two clear waters, and 
Many use only 
two waters after boiling, but the third one improves 
them greatly. 

Take clean water for rubbing and boiling each 
division of the clothes, and the coarse clotbes will 
look as clear as the fine ones. In the rinsings if water 
enough is used to swim them in the tubs it is better 
than to use less. Haudkerchiefs should be washed 
through a pail of water without soap before putting 


when he leaves. 


Washivg dove in this way is clean and pleasant 
work, though it will be hard work so long as time 
lasts, and frail backs should beware of attempting too 
much until gradual practice has given them strength 
for it. 


OUR SERVANTS. 
By B. H. Brooks. 


] N spite of the storm of invective that rages so 
furiously about them, in spite of the hue and cry 
about them that extends the leugth and breadth of the 
land, do we announce without hesitation that our ser- 
vants consist of two of that much abused class, the 
Chinese. And yet we think could our sisters of the 
Eastern States but realize the deft, quiet ways, the’ 
systematic order of these two men, Gu-y aud Voo, 
that they would willingly exchange their own loqua- 
cious Bridget or over energetic Ann for one of the 
gentle tribe. Until one has tried it, never can they 
realize the peace of Chinese service. An order is 
given and accepted with but necessarily few words on 
cither side. A Chinese laundryman brings and de- 
posits his basket of snow-white clothes, with nothing 
further than ‘‘ How do?” or a childlike ‘ Good by,” 
What a contrast to the same class of 
the femiuine gender and of a different nationality, with 
their voluble good nature or not too pleasant ha- 
rangues if their extortionate demands are not at once 
complied with. Of course there are grades of Chinese 
servants, and you can find exceedingly bad ones as well 
as those that are good. But when they are first class, 
when they have been well trained and they catch an 
idea very quickly, surely it is the perfection of servi- 
tude. Their delicate hands are most dexterous in all 
ways, but perhaps in none more manifest than in 
waiting upon the table. In their snowy blouses, bro- 
cadcd shoes, small skull cap, neatly braided queue and 
white gloves, they are not unpleasant to the sight, and 
their quiet, quick movements are a wonder to those 
ubaccustomed to them. Courses are changed and 
plates removed with a dexterity that is only equaled 
by its quietude. It is almost like magic service. You 
hear no noise or clatter; you are only conscious that 
whereas you had one dish, now you have another, and 
are satisfied and content. The good cooks are as per- 
fect in their art as any French ones. We call to mind 
one confection placed before us at a lanch, which we 
have always remembered. It was of the nature of a 
meringue and the form of a fish, with scales and all 

most perfectly wrought in sugar. 

And auother advantage, oh! ye housekeepers, whose 
hearts guail within you as to whether the cook will be 
good-natured or no, the Chinese rarely make objection 
to extra work. Several] more to cook for at lunch or din- 
ner make no apparent difference tothem. One lady told — 
us that all it was ever necessary to do was to provide 
amply and tell her cook how many guests she expect- 
ed, and she had no further responsibility on the sutject. 
It was not only his pleasure to cook well what she 
had ordered from the market, but to decorate taste- 
fally the dishes and concoct something new and rare 
with which to surprise and delight her. In fact, no- 
thing seems to please them better than a chance to 
evidence their skill. It is a comparatively easy matter 
for one in San Francisco to procure firat-class Chinese 
servants. ‘‘Are you not afraid that youn will lose 
him?" asked some triend of a lady who had a rarely 
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goed man of all work—splendid cook, immaculately 
neat waiter and capital laundryman. ‘‘Oh, no!” re- 
sponded the lady. ‘If I should I would have no 
difficulty inreplacing him. Thereis aclass of drilled 
servants here from which, if one cares to pay a high 
price, they can always get competent service. Ifone 
‘boy’ goes he recommends another, and one never 
need be annoyed by his departure.”’ 

They become very much attached to the families with 
which they live. We have known of instances where 
they have lived for many years, have watched the chil- 
dren grow up and feel almost as much interested as a 
member of the family... We have known them to 
willingly take upon themselves extra labor when re- 
verses have come and other servants have been dis- 
missed, rather than leave a mistress to whom they 
have become attached, a home where they have been 
well treated. That they are not so dull as their im- 
perturbability of countenance would indicate, some 
quiet retort or apt remark will readily show. ‘* What 
for Judge read Bible every morning ?” said Gu-y one 
day, aftcr he had been some mouths in the family. 
‘‘ We read how to be good,” answered madam, in the 
simple vernacular one mnst use to be understood. 
‘‘What he read ?’’ continued Gu-y. ‘*‘ We read how 
China boys must mind their madams, and never do 
anything wrong,” was the response. ‘‘He read too 
madams mustn’t scold their China boys ?”’ respunded 
Gu y after a moment’s thought. 

It would seem that in the redemption from 
heathen bondage of human souls, no better work 
is being done than here in San Francisco among 
the Chinese. And so many of them_ respond 
readily and willingly to the call of the Master. 
The blindness of their dark faith is made light, and 
with care do they cherish the pearl of great price. 
Gu-y was baptized not long since, and he was only 
one among many. There is no greater field for mis. 
sionary labor than right herein our prusperous city 

of San Francisco, and most nobty is the call for workers 

responded to. Au Eastern lady was very much in- 
terested in attending a Christmas festival for Chinese 
children, of whom now there are a number in our town. 
She said there were about forty or fifty of them, and 
she did not see but what they read quite as well, asa 
number of them were called upon to do, as a portion 
of the exercises, as our native children. 

W hat servants for the future will be bred among that 
class, if they do not in their growth imbibe some of the 
slack ways and assumptive ideas that are, alas! too 
prevalent among the class that usually applies for ser- 
vice in the free and independent land of America, whose 
blessed freedom they seem ofttimes to most strangely 
misinterpret or wi Ifully misunderstand. One thing that 


would be laughable had not the consequences been so. 


dire, is that the very class who so berate and thor- 
oughly despise them, the parents of the very hood- 
lums that stone them on the streets, are the ones 
that are most entirely dependent upon the Chinese, 
and would miss them most should the exodus for 
which are so earnestly working take place. It is they, 
the followers of Kearney, who give the greatest 
patronage to Chinese laundries, and wear almost ex- 
clusively their cheap made slippers and underclothing, 
and buy fruit and vegetables from the yellow-skinned 
Coolies. 

They are a very law-abiding class, the Chi- 
nese. They are never drunk or disorderly, and 
although, of course, there are rogues and criminals 
among them, itis but rarely they disturb the public 
peace. There is something really dignified in the way 
in which they quietly pursue their avocations, with 
small regard for the denunciations and threats that 
one would fancy would rattle about their ears like 
bullets, of which they seem the precursors, It takes 
nothing short of a riot to disturb John Chinaman 
from the passive imperturbability of his ways. Perhaps, 
instead of a curse, it might prove a blessing if the 
fullness of our State should empty itself into yours, 
and you should have an opportunity totry for your- 
selves the efficiency and neat ways of some of the 
best of our servants. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for thia column.] 

I have read with some amusement ‘An Old Bache- 
lor’s’’ criticism of Miss Corson’s method of cooking 
corned beef. The critic evidently recognizes the fact that 
his ground may not be quite tenable, since he anticipates 
an attack from the “sisterhood.” He must not be disap- 
pointed, but I promise to deal gently with him, and only 
endeavor to show him ‘“ the error of his way” of conking 
corned beef. Onno account would I wish to consign him 
to his den to attempt rubsistence on his chosen diet, lest 
in consequence dyspeptic mutterings earn for him the 
epithet so often applied to the brotherhood, even if a valu- 
able life be not very much abbreviated. On the contrary, 
I would have him live to enjoy ‘‘nicer boiled dinners”’ 


than the “scientific bachelor method’’ can possibly bave 
secured him. Granted ‘that all meats are composed in 
part of albumen;’’ but does it not occur to every one who 
gives the subject a thought, that there is a wide difference 
between fresh and salted meats? The ‘‘scientific bachelor 
method ” applies well to the cooking of fresh meats, for if 
we would preserve the chief nutrient elements, we must 
carefully guard against the escape of the juices; a car- 
bonized surface, as secured in broiling and roasting, or the 
albuminous case obtained by application of boiling water, 
serves an excellent use asa barrier to their exit into the 
pot or dripping pan. 

Butis it not known to the critic that corned beef bas 
already had alJl its juices extracted by the action of the 
salt ? and not only this, but the fiber of the meat bas long 
been hard, partly owing to change in the albumen, but 
chiefly from the loss of juice, the tissue in consequence 
having become contracted and dense. If the ‘* bach+lor 
metbod ’’ succeeds in forming any harder case on the sur 
face of the meat by immersion in boiling water than 
already exists, is not the salt going to be locked up in the 
-meat where we are led to expect juice, and leave us little 
but the ‘‘savor of salt wherewith it were salted?” 

The sisterhood balieve Miss Corson’s plan to be unques- 
tionably the best. Corned beef already being hard, salt, 
and more or less indigestible, it is essential that we pursue 
some method of co king that will extract the salt and 
soften the fiber as much as possible. 

Tne bachelor test for showing the ‘*‘ white border of 
coagulated albumen’”’ would be unique if it applied to 
corned beef, but the ‘little piece of rare meat’’ witb 
which he conducts his experiment is, or ought to be, fresh 
meat if so rare; itis therefore valueless as an example 
when applied to corned beef, which is pale already, es- 
pecially on the surface, unless preserved with saltpetre. 

The vegetables, too, must havea word in order tosecure 
them fair play in the hands of bachelor cooks. They 
snould be put into boiling water if we desire their natural 
flavor and color, even for soup, though there is no ques- 
tion about cold water treatment for soup meat. Uuless 
bachelors enjoy that persistent, penetrating odor which 
we have from cabbage, for example, long boiled, from tne 
cold water stage, we would advise them to put all their 
vegetables to boil in boiling water, cook quickly, preserve 
their color, and save their flavor for the gustatory rather 
tban the olfactory nerves. 

Let the critic constitute himself a committee of one to 
conauct experiments, for instance with spinach, try both 
methods and note results. 

Very respectfully yours, 
A Non-DyspeptTic OLD MAITID. 


Will you allow a ** Yankee school-ma’am,” who cooks 
her fatber’s dinners, to thank an ** Old Bachelor ”’ for bis 
suggestions on boiling meats? Saturday’s dinner was 
couked after his method, and so rich and juicy a joint has 
pever been carved at our table, all credit for which I 
heartily yield to him, with the cordial thanks of an 

OLD MAID. 

Will you please give, under Hiats, Questions and Experi- 
ences,a recipe for a good hbair-wash? My barber alwass 
says that wasbing tbe bair with soap causes dandruff. 

WwW. J.C. 


this question. First, the head must be kept clean. For 
this purpose an occasional washing of the scalp with 
some good soap is almost a necessity. Second, gentle 
brushing with a clean, soft brush for five or ten minutes 
morning and night stimulates the skin advantageously 
and cleanses the hair. The cleanliness of the brush used 
ought not to require any emphasis; but it is a matter 
sadly neglected by many otherwise neat people. With 
this care nothing more should be required if the health 
were perfect. Dandruff and other troubles of the scalp 
may be caused by general debility and ill health, and may 
need sometbing more than a local treatment. The felly 
of tryipg to kill a disease or remedy an evil by merely 
local treatment is like that of a man who should labor 
to purify the water which comes from the faucet in 
his kitchen while the reservoir which supplies it is foul. 

For local treatment use after washing a pomade made 
of one drachm of tannin in an ounce of rose ointment, 
which is *‘cold cream.” Or, use a wash prepared as fol- 
lows, and in getting it putup go only to an honest and 
intelligent apothecary who will use good rose water and 
good glycerine: 


Aquse drachms. 
Tine. Cantharides drachms. 
The following is a good tonic for the hair: 


Rub well into the scalp. a 


Will some one please inform me, through the column of 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences, wnat | can doto destroy 
the whit? lice which iofest out-of-door roses? They appear 
almost as soon as the green leaves, and cover thickly the 
inside of the leaf. Afteratime they seem to change into 
u kindof white fiy. They injure toe appearance of the rose- 
bush greatly, causing the leaves to turo gray incolor. I am 
awarethat my question is somewhatin advance of the sea- 
son, but I wish to be ready to give the pest a warm recep- 
tion inthe spring. An answer will greatly oblige M. F. 


We can only suggest some mitigations of the evil. 


Success we dare not promise, but early and vigorous 


measures may b3 rewarded. Before the leaves avpear on 
the bush wash it well with a strong suds made of 
whale-oil soap. This will help to destroy the eggs which 


were laid by the fly last Fall. But in spite of all your 


A long chapter might easily be written in auswer to 


care the hardy little creatures will survive, and you must 
use a wash of tobacco-water when you first notice 
the lice, being careful to rinse the plant with clear water 
very thoroughly after using the tobacco. A decoction 
wade of an ounce of quassia toa quart of water is thought 
by some to be useful, and is safe. If the bush is small 
fumigation with tobacco is quite effectual temporarily. 


Please inform methrougb the column of Hints, Questions, 
and Experiences, where | may find the following familiar 
lines : 

** Men must be taught as though you taugrt them not, 

And things unknown proposed as tnings forgot.”’ 

Was it Pope who would thus spare human vanity? 

WN. ¢. &. 

It was. You will find the lines in the ‘“‘ Essay on Criti- 
cism,’’ part iii., lines 15 and 16. 


Our Young Folks. 


WHAT A DOG DID 
By A. R. WELLS. 


Es tell you a story I’ve never beard teld— 
A story of William of Orange, the good— 
Of William of Orange, the wise and the hold, 
The gentle, the noble: of how he withstood 
The terrible might of the army of Spain, 
And snatched his own life from its threatening jaw 
The Netberlands’ triumph and freedom to gain, 
And all by the means of a spaniel’s rough paw. 


A terrible monarch was Philip of Spain! 
The heart of a tiger lay bid in bis breast; 
The craft of a fox o’er his passions did reign, 
His form of a fiend as an angel was dressed. 
He ruled v’er the vetherlands. Horror aad woe, 
Red death, fierce and terrible, famine and fear, - 
He brought to his people—the headsman’s dread blow, 
The cry of the orphan, the widow's sad tear. 
Ah, weep for the nation, unhappy and lost! 
Cry Woe! for the people, by sorrow well known— 
A stranger to joy, though, so loag tempest-tossed ; 
But Revenge ’gainst the tyrant who sits on the 
throne! 


They’ve risen, brave people! and bravest of all, 
Great Orange, their leader, to struggle, to tight 
Till their last blood is gone, till their last man shall fall, 
For their Netherlands’ happiness, freedom and right! 
Ah, long was the conflict, and bitter the work! 
Hard, bloody and gloomy, the bravest to stay. 
W bat duty so hard that Prince Orange shall shirk / 
What monster so strong it can bli ck up his way # 
But hard is the struggle of weak against strong ; 
And the rich have a strength all unknown to the poor: 
So the strivings of slaves atter freedom are long, 
And many the ills they are calied to endure. 


The Netherlands’ army was lying at rest; 
Their leader asleep, by his labors worn out; 

Asleep the whole eamp, by long marches oppressed, 
Undisturbed by a fear of the Spaniards’ fierce shout. 


Ab, fatal inertness! For hark! do you hear 
The distant, the steady and ominous tramp? 
The march of the Spaniards draws stealthily near, 
A circle of death ’round the slumberiog camp! 
The serpent winds nearer! its venomous coils 
Wreatning closer and closer; its fiery head 
Lifted bigh up to strike at the foe in its toils— 
At the stupetied foe lying chained to its bed! 


The serpent has smitten! Ah, cover your eyes 
And flee in the dark from the terrible sight! 
And close up your ears to the sounds that arise, 
With horrible clamor affrightinvg the night! 
And fly, ’mid the blaze of the tents now on fire, 
’Mid the shouts of the combatants, angry and deep, 
The clash of the weapons, the battle sounds dire. 
To the tent where Prince Orange is lying asleep. 


Will no one come near him the Prince to awake ? 
Ah, fly down from heaven some angel of light, 

And stand by bis couch this deep slumber to break, 
And save him, to win back the Netherlands’ right. 


The tent is deserted. No angel is here. 
Unguarded, alone, lies the hope of the land, 

The Netherlands’ chief; and the Spaniards draw near, 
And rush toward the tent in a murderous band! 


The Prince is alone, did say? ’Tis not so. 
For his spaniel is with him! The dul! distant tread 
Of the Spaniards he answered with murmur as low, 
For a moment uplifting, uncertain, bis head. 
But soon as decided that mischief is meant, 
His low whine springs suddenly into a bark, 
And eager and frantic he runs ’round the tent, 
And flies to the breast of the Prince in the dark! 


And the Prince is awakened! He springs from his bed~ 
Out into the night, for there’s no time to spare— 

Out into the night, ‘mid the battle-sounds dread, 
"Neath the sky all ablaze with the camp's lurid glare! 


And saved is the Netherlands’ right arm of strength, 
The country’s great leader, who conquered her foes 
And won back her peace and her freedom at length, 
And laid the first stones whence an empire arose. 
And all by a spaniel. For small things are great 
And rule o’er the ages, and govern each bour. 
They reign over man, of whatever estate, 
And the world nor the universe limits their power. 
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HOW THE KITTEN DYED 


By CAROLINE B LeRow. 


rYNHAT was exactly what the kitten did. lt was a 

very funny affair at the time it happened, except 
to Goody Two Shoes and Little Boy Blue. Of course 
those were not their real names; but once when Bobby 
Blauvelt wandered otf by himself, and his sister Nellie 
found him, like the boy inthe story, not exactly under 
but close by the haystack fast asleep, it is no wonder 
that the anxious friends and neighbors who had hunt- 
ed for them all over the farm gave them the funny 
Mother Goose names, which clung to them for a long 


_time after. To-day in a great old-fashioned New 


Hampshire farmhouse there is a very big, very sleepy, 
and very comfortable old white cat who always wakes 
up from her long naps whenever the story is told toa 
younger generation of Goody Two Shoes and Boy 
Blue. To judge from the way in which she wiuks 
and blinks and stretches, she very much enjoys the re- 
cital, and, for all she says to the contrary, has a very 
clear recollection of the old times. 

They were not ‘ good old times ’—those days before 
she was brought into the old farmhouse. Uncle Zach 
found her in the saw-mill at Cooper’s Hollow, and it 
happened that that very day Goody Two Shoes and 
Little Boy Blue went to New Hampshire for their first 
winter visit. They were wild with delight at the 
great snow-drifis glittering like diamonds when the 
sun struck them, and Goody Two Shoes was specially 
pleased with the icicles, which she declared were just 
‘*glass slate-pencils.”” But when Uncle Zach came 
home, with the little kitten peeping out of the pock- 
et of his shaggy overcoat, there were no happier 
children to be found. ‘‘ Nobody knows where she 
comes trom,” he explaiaed, ‘- but there she was, shiv- 
ering and crying, down behind a pile of old boards, so 
I just took her up and brought her along. Aunt Het- 
tie will fix her up as good as new.” 

Boy Blue was greatly disappointed on closer view. 
‘“‘J don’t like white kittens, anyhow,” he remarked 
to his sister. ‘‘ You may have her for all your own;” 
and taking his sled he went out of doors to coast 
down hill. 

Aunt Hettie (her real name was Mehetabel, but that 
was too long and old fashioned, like Uncle Zachar- 
iah’s) was just such a woman as a poor, little, cold, for- 
lorn, starving kitten would be glad to go to, and 
that is saving a great deal. Goody Two Shoes laughed 
aloud to see her eat her saucer of cream and at the 
fanny process of washing her. This had actually to 
be done with soap and a scrubbing-brush, for noth- 
ing less coul:: take the grime off the soft, fine fur. But 
when the bath was finished—very unlike the baths 
kittens usually take—she was as white as a snow ball. 
‘That shail just be her name,” said Goody Two Shoes. 
‘The snow is beautiful, and [am so glad she’s white.’’ 
She took the old cushion out of the big rccking-chair, 
put it down beside the stove, and made a little bed on 
it with an old blue hood. ‘‘ Of course she must have 
a nap now,’ she said. ‘‘Go to sleep and forget all 
your troubles, while I make you a little red ball to 
play with.” 

Aunt Hettie was busy ripping up a pair of old pants, 
Goody Two Shoes was working industriously on the 
ball and listening to oue of Aunt Hettie’s stories, when 
Boy Blue came in to warm his fingers. 

** Where's the kitten ?” was his first question. 

‘*Having a nap down there by the stove,” said 
Goody Two Shoes. He stooped down to look for her. 
‘Where ?” he asked. ‘I don’t see her anywhere.”’ 

Goody Two Shoes ran to look also. There was the 
cushion and the little blue hood, but the kitten was 
nowhere to be seep. What had become of her? 

Around the stove and under the stove, in the wood- 
box, under the table, behind the chairs, in the pantry 
—everywhere that a kitten could get to, they all 
looked. Nut a trace of her was to be found. She 
couldn’t have got out the window, or gone out the 
door or up the chimney. What on earth, then, had 
become of the kitten ? 

Aunt Hettie was mystified, Boy Blue looked very 
serious, Goody Two Shoes began to cry bitterly, and 
just then Uncle Zich walked in. 

‘*Ho, ho! What’s all this, I want to know ?” he 
said in his cheery way. 

kit.en’s gone!” exclaimed Boy Blue, almost 
standing on his head to look under the clock for the 
twentieth time. ‘‘ The kitten has disappeared in the 
strangest way,” remarked Aunt Hettie; while, ‘‘ Oh, 
my poor, dear, little white kitten!’’ sobbed Goody 
Two Shoes, climbing into her uncle’s lap and crying 
harder than ever on his shaggy shoulder. ‘ 

‘*Ho! ho!” he said again, though in a very different 
tone from that in which he had first spoken, and 
stooping down over the stove, be pulled out from 
under it a shallow tin pan in which Aunt Hettie was 
preparivg a black dye stuff for Uncle Zach’s old pants. 
‘*‘T just saw something squirming around,” he said 
Jaughiugly, as he puiutcd in triumph to a little pink 


nose and a pair of bright blue eyes peering over the 
edge oftheoldpar! Suchashoutas went up in the old 
kitchen! But Goody Two Shoes, glad as she was to 
find her, refused to be comforted at the prospect that 
her little Snuow-bal! would never look like one again. 
‘* She’s a regular blacking-brash now,” said Boy Blue, 
‘‘and I like her first-race.” But she did not remain 
one long. The dye wore off gradually, giving her a 
rather mottled and uncertain appearance for about 
three weeks, but before the end of that time Boy Blue 
was heard to declare that *‘ she was such a splendid 
kitten anyway, it didn’t make a cent’s worth of differ- 
ence whether she was black, white, or grizzle gray.” 


— 


OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES. 
By Mrs M. F. Botts. 


da ITTLE Annie Wilder has joined the church,” 
said Mrs. Fielding to her friend Mrs. Brewster. 

‘* Joined the church! Well, I must say I don’t be- 
lieve in filling the church with children, and such ma- 
terial, too. I don’t believe Annie Wilder knows how 
to read.”’ 

‘¢And her mother is such a low lived termagunt,”’ 
added the first speaker. 

‘““Yes, and that isn’t the worst of it; she takes a 
drop too much, I am told.” 

‘*Say a great many drops and you will get nearer 
the truth,” was the reply. 

This bit of dialogue took place in Mrs. Fielding’s 
pretty summer parlor, in a certain suburb. 

It happened that not long thereafter Annie Wilder 
came to Mrs. Fielding and asked for work. She was 
set to washing dishes and cleaning vegetables, and a 
most efficient little handmaiden she proved. She was 
gay as a bird, warbling snatches of hymn and song, as 
she hurried from one task to another. 

One day Mrs. Fielding said: ‘‘ Annie, I wonder you 
are not more serious since you joined the church. It 
is a great responsibility to be a church member, and 
religion is a serious thing.” 

Annie paused in her work, looked at the lady with 
her sweet truthful eyes, and said: 

**] don’t Know what you mean, ma’am.”’ 

‘*T feared as much,” said Mrs. F. lugubriously. 
‘Child, do you know what it means to join the 
church 7” 

‘“‘It means being on Jesus’ side,” said Annie, her 
face radiant, ‘‘and oh, I love him so that I can’t help 
singing.” 

** But,” said Mrs. Fielding, ‘‘don’t you have any 
fears, any struggles ?” 

‘Why should I, ma’am ¢”’ asked the child, her clear 
eyes opening wide. 

The lady said no more, but she shook ber head 
ominously as she walked away. 

The hot weather came on; family trials were over- 
ous; nobody had an appetite ; the children were cross; 
papa was critical. One morning Mrs. Fielding felt 
particularly out of condition. The sun, but a little 
way ou his journey, shone with noonday intensity ; not 
a leaf stirred; the breakfast was tasteless; the flies 
were aggravating. I don’t know how it happened, but 
it only takes a little spark to make an explosion when 
the train is laid. Some unguarded word was spoken, 
a temper blazed; achild was slapped and sent away 
from the table; the husband remonstrated; sharp 
words followed; there was recrimination, tears, a 
downright quarrel. 

‘‘Oh, the trouble of living!’ groaned Mrs. Field- 
ing, when husband and children were out of the 
house and she was left alone. ‘*I cannot bear it, I 
cannot bear it,” and she gave herself up to hysterical 
sobbing. 

By and by, when the storm was a little cleared 
away, came <Aunie, her face serene, her eyes soft and 
untroubled. 

‘‘ Please excuse me, ma’am, for being so late,” she 
said, ‘‘ but mother was bad this morning and wouldn’t 
let me come.”’ 

‘¢ What is the matter with her?” 

The child blushed. 

‘‘She has been drinking, I suppose,”’ said Mrs. 
Fielding. 

Annie raised her arm at that minute, and there on 
the soft, fair flesh was the livid mark of a blow. 

‘* What is that?” 

‘¢ Please don’t ask me, ma’am; it is nothing.” 

‘‘Your mother has been beating you—and what a 
face! You look as if you hadn’t a trouble in the world. 
How can you bear such things?’’ . 

‘¢*] keep saying ’em over, ma’am.” 

‘* Saying what over?”’ 

‘‘The charity verses. I said ’em so fast, I didn’t 
hear mother very plain.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” 


‘*«¢ Love suffereth long and is kind ’—isn’t it beauti- 


ful, ma’am?”’ and the child’s face glowed. ‘‘ Andthen 
when I started to come here,”’ she continued, ‘‘I 


couldn’t help feeling bad and lonesome, and I thought 
of another verse: ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.’ Always, ma’am, think of that! 
It means Jesus, ma’am, andoh,I love himso!’” Mrs. 
Fielding went to her own room, dumb before the wis 

dom of an ignorant child. Presently Annie’s voice 
came floating out on the stifling air. She was singing, 
‘* His loving kindness, oh, how great.”’ 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS 1O CHILDREN. 
THE STORY OF A PENNY. 
By THE LATE REv. J H RAymMonpD, D. D., LL.D. 


| N the Mint, the place where all the money is made, 
. @ gold dollar and a copper penny had just been 
stamped. There they lay, side by side on a table, with 
a large heap of other new pieces which sparkled and 
glittered in the sunshine. 

Then spoke the gold dollar and said to the penny: 
‘*You mean thing! lie further off! You are made of 


.coarse, dirty copper, and are not fit for the sun to 


shine on. Soon you will become black and filthy, and 
will lie in the dirt, and no man will take you up. But 
I am of precious gold. Therefore I shall travel: far 
abroad in tie world, and do great things; and who 
knows but at last I may become part of the Emperor’s 
golden crown!’ The poor penny felt ashamed and 
spoke nota word. Inthe same room there lay by the 
stove a wise old cat. When she beard what the gold 
dollar said, she gravely stroked her whiskers, turned 
herself over to the other side, and softly purred out 
these words: 
** Purr-per-haps it may 
Turr-turn the other way.” 

And so indeed it happened to the two pieces of money 
just the other way from what the gold dollar had said. 

The gold dollar came into the hands of a rich old 
miser, who locked it up in his money-chest, where 
it lay for many years with other gold pieces dark 
and idle and useless. And when the miser became old 
and sick, and was going to die, he buried all his money 
in the earth, where nobody could find it. And there 
the proud gold dolar lies to this hour in the dirt, 
black and filthy, and no man will ever take it up. 

But the penny, on the other hand, was to travel far 
abroad in the world, and to come to great dignity and 
honor. And thus it happened: 

It was first given to a boy who swept out the mint- 
house. He took it home; and because his little sister 
was pleased with the bright new penny, he gave it to 
her. She ran off to show it to her playmates; but as 
she was going, a poor, lame beggar met her, and 
begged for a piece of bread to eat. The kind hearted 
little girl had no bread for him; but she pitied him so 
much that she gave him the penny, saying, ‘‘ Go, buy 
some bread with that.”” The poor beggar thanked her, 
and hobbled off on his crutches to the baker’s shop. 
As he came near the door he saw an old acquaintance 
of his, in a pilgrim’s dress, sitting by the roadsidde., 
He had beautiful pictures of good men and women, 
which he gave to the children, and for which they put 
pennies into his box. The beggar spoke to his old 
friend, and asked him where he was going. The pil- 
grim said, ‘‘ I am going many hundred miles away to 
the city of Jerusalem, to pray at the grave where 
Christ was buried. I also seek to deliver my dear 
brother, who is a captive among the Turks. ‘Therefore 
I sell these pictures that I may get money to buy him 
free.”” The beggar’s heart was touched, and he put 
his penny into the pilgrim’s hand, saying, ‘‘ Take my 
mite also; the good Lord will provide for me.” Now 
the baker had heard all, and, calling the beggar to 
him, he gave him two such loaves as the penny would 
have bought. 

Then the pilgrim wandered on through many coun- 
tries, and sailed over the sea, till he came to the great 
city of Jerusalem. He prayed at the grave where 
Christ was buried, and then he went to the Turkish 
Sultan who held his poor brother captive. He offered 


him a great sum of money to free him, but the Sultan | 


would have more. ‘‘ Alas!” said the pilgrim, ‘‘I have 
no more except this one penny, which a poor hungry 
beggar gave me out of the tenderness of his heart. 
So be thou tender hearted, and God will reward thee.”’ 
When the Sultan heard the story of the poor beggar 
his heart was touched, and he set the pilgrim’s brother 
free. He gave back also all the money, and would take 
nothing out the beggar’s penny, which he put into his 
breast- pocket. 

Some time after, the Emperor made war against the 
Sultan, and came with an army to fight with him. 
The Sultan led his soldiers forth and fought bravely 
for a long time without being wounded. At last he 
saw an arrow flying swiftly toward him. It struck 
him on the breast, but instead of piercing him through, 
as he expected, it glanced aside and fell harmless to 


1 Translated by the Rev. J. H. Raymond from the German 
for his own son. Printed in the “Life and Letters of John 
Howard Raymond.” (Fords, Howard & Hurlbert), 
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the ground. The Sultan wondered; but after the 
battle, searching his pocket, he found it was the beg- 
gar’s penny which had turned aside the point of the 
arrow and saved his life. Then was the penny held in 
high honor, and fastened by a gold chain to the hilt of 
the Sultan’s saber. 

Some time after the Sultan was taken prisoner by 
the Emperor, and was obliged to give up his saber. 
So the penny came with the saber to the Emperor’s 
palace, and was put away in his treasure-house. One 
day, as they Were sitting at the table and talking about 
the war with the Turkish Sultan, the Em~ress said she 
would like to see the saber. So a servant was sent to 
bring it in; and as he was handing it over to her 
hands the penny fell off, and dropped into a cup of 
wine from which the Emperor was just about to drink. 
When the penny was taken out it was found to be all 
covered with green. By this they knew that there 
was poison in the wine. A wicked servant had mixed 
it in to kill the Emperor. The servant was sentenced 
to death; but the penny, which had saved the Em- 
peror’s life, he had set with precious stones and fixed 
in his crown. 

And so the words of the cat came true, The proud 
dollar did nobody any good, and got no honor or love. 
The poor penny had given joy to a child, got bread for 
a beggar, shielded a Sultan from being wounded, and 
saved an Emperor’s life. Therefore it was loved by. 
all, and now is set in a golden crown. 

Now, isn’t that a good story? It teaches us how 
foolish it is to feel proud and to despise the poor. 
For they often come to honor when the proud and the 
haughty are despised. 

And now, my dear boy, good-by a few days longer, 
when I hope to hold you in my arms, and to join you 
in your play and work. For I suppose you work 
some. Make yourself as useful as you can. Be obe- 
dient to your grandparents and kind to your sisters, 


and remember Your loving 
FATHER. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
PROMISES AND BARGAINS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BAR. 

T is difficult for young persons to understand the 

difference between a promise and a bargain. There 

is, however, an important difference. Business men 

urderstand it very well, and boys who are going into 
business should learn it. 


The lawyer’s word for the difference between a] 


promise and a bargain is ‘‘ consideration.’’ This does 
not mean considering: thinking carefully beforehand 
what one promises. It means that the person is to 
have something in exchange for his promise. If I 
wish to take a ride and ask my neighbor for his horse 
and he says, ‘‘ I will lend you the horse next Monday,” 
this is only a promise. Unless there is some special, 
understanding that he will be paid, it is clear that it is 


not going to be any benefit to him to furnish the horse. | 


His doing so is altogether a matter of favor to me. 

But if I should apply to a livery-stable keeper, ask- 
ing him what he would charge for a horse for my 
journey, and he should say, ‘‘I will let you have the 
horse next Monday for five dollars,’’ and I should say, 
‘‘Agreed,”’ this would be a bargain. The difference 
would be that in this case the man who makes the 
promise is to have something forit. The five dollars 
is the ‘* consideration.” 

A bargain or contract is composed of a promise 
from one person and a ‘‘ consideration” from another. 
The consideration is very often money, but it need not 
be. When men swap horses one horse is the con- 
sideration for giving the other. When a person works 
for wages the work done is the consideration for the 
promis? to pay wages; the money paid as wages is 
the consideration for doing the work. If one buys a 
railroad ticket for a journey; the journey he gets is the 
consideration for the money he pays and the money is 
the consideration to the company for carrying him. 
So of bargains generally. 

N >w the law is that if a person has made a bargain— 
that is, has given something or has promised to do 
something for a consideration—he is bound to do as he 


has agreed. If he will not there are various ways of. 


making him. But if there were no consideration, if 
he only made a promise without there being anything 
given to or done for him in return, he can change his 
mind and the law will not do anything to him. This 
is important to be understood because quarrels and 
even law suits often arise from one person insisting 
upon another person’s doing as he promised when 
there was no consideration. The true rule is for 
every person scrupulously to perform whatever prom- 
ises he has made, faithfully, whether there was a con- 
sideration or not. But if another person has made 
him a promise without any consideration he should 
understand that the uther has a right to change his 
mind; and he should be willing to give the matter op 
cheerfully without making trouble, 


AUNT PATIENOE’S WRITING DESK. 


. My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OULD you think it? I was so surprised I 
scarcely knew ywhat to do. |The mail actu- 
ally brought me a number of valeritines, and beau- 
tiful ones, too, they were. It used to seem to me 
rather silly business, but this year such lovely 
cards were exhibited in the windows that I almost 
wished I were a young lady and could send and re- 
ceive the exquisite flower-pictures. You may imag- 
ine my delight when the mail brought me the pretty 
tokens, and although some of my young people have 
showed me their hand-painted ones, I have not envied 
them a bit. For not one ofthem hal so good a val- 
entine as I. If you will all come with me into a quiet 
corner I will let you read it. Perhaps I should not 
let you see it if I could personaHy thawk the writer for 
it, but since she ‘‘ hides herself” I can only say that I 
shall try to make the ideal *‘ lady of ‘her love”’ as real 
as possible, and thank her for putting? so much of my 
heart into her beautiful words. 


There is a Jady that I know 
Hath beart of love and mind cf grace. 
I know her well and love ber so, 
Ard yet I never saw ber face:; 
] see her but witb tancy’s ese, 
** And yet I love her tiil I die.” 


There isa day when love Is told,, 
And ardent letters bear no naine, 
When bashfu! hearts for once grow bold 
(St. Valentine takes all the bia me). 
Thus, hiding in this shadow, I 
Declare, *‘ | love ber till I die.”’ 


Behind the desk I see ber sit 

And guide ber swift and busy pen: 
Across the page it seems to flit. 

Ah! here com: sin toe mail a gain, 
And pleased and patient, she will take 
Such trouble for the children’s sake! 

Sne enters in the plans they’s 6 made, 

She gives advice and timely -aid, 

And speeds the message forth which sends 

The poor cnild gifts, the lonelyr friends. 


I see the letters placed on file, 

In order, all from to "’; 
She keeps the ever-growing pile 

So daintily and skillfully. 

Not letters only: sometimes c »mes 

A little package sealed with care, 

Some fragrant flowers, :ome siagar-plums, 

A pbotograph, a lock of hair, 

Pressed ferns and leaves, and ‘grasses dried, 

Pen-wipers, brackets, painte d fans, 

Sea moss«s, pressed and classi fled, 

Mats, pictur 8 made by tiny bands, 
Whose printed words she love § to con; 
She loves each gift she looks :apon. 

Both smile and tear are in b er eye, 

I see, “and love bhertill J 


Sometimes I see ber in my dre ams, 
This lady that 1 know so welll, 
And sometimes when she’s dr:saming too : 
Her very visions I can tell. 
She hears light footstep3 on tiee floor: 
In merry giee they haste alcng— 
And enters at the open door 
.A happy, loving, childish tb rong. 
They seize ber hands, and cla:ip, and cling, 
The younger climb into ber lap, 
And in her arms one little thing 
Has nestled for a cozy nap. 
Tbe elder crowd behind ber c hair 
And whisper softly in her e:ar 
Their little secrets, duties, ca res; 
Her heart grows full witb pla ns and prayers. 
1 see her framed with childbc1od’s charms, 
Their golden locks, their dim'sled arms; 
We are but dreaming, hesindI, 
But O! “I love ber till I dics.” 


I watch her at her desk once more. 
Her busy pen again she pli es. 

The mail arrives—ah! what i: store, 
Among them all my missiv:s lies. 

The pile is wide, and broad, i:ind high. 
So many seek my lady’s heiart. 

Amoug them all, what chance have [ 
To gain from her a word a)sart? 

Dear lady of my love! ‘‘Gocd-by.” 

“Yet will I love her till I die.” 


JAN. 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
lama little girl free years old. I live to my mamma's 
house, and my name is Woof [Ruth]. Grandma readed me 
about Aunt Patience in the letiers, and 9geehaps she’!! write 
a letter to me some day and senditin her paper. I’ve got 
lots of playfings. Sandy Claus brought some. Miss Lillie 
gave me a tea set. Sandy Ciaus came to my grandma's 
house and I saw bim. I’vegotanice mammaand I love her 
berry mucb. Do you know baby Will? Helives in Brooklyn, 
and he’s gotalamb anda baby brover [brother]. This is 
from me, and I’m ail frew. Good-by, and my naweis Woof 
O. 8.,and I forgot to tell youl’ ve got a Japanese doll: it made 
m- scream, and they all laughed, and Saady Claus too. I've 
got lots of fings to tell you next time. WoorF. 


You are a dear little girlie to write me such a nice let- 
ter, and you see Aunt Patience does send you the an- 
swer in the paper. I don’t know baly Will, but I wish 
I did. Do hurry and get that nice 1naamma of yours to 
write another letter for you and tell me about all those 
‘‘lots ot fings.”” When I was four years old I had a 
white kitten and it died and I felt; sorry. Did you 
have any kitten die? 


Dear Aunt Pattence : 


Wet SALAMANCA, Jan Oth, 1881 


1 would like to be ene of your nieces very much. My 
grandmother takes The Cbristian Uvion, and we all like 
it very much. I like Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk. | 
shall be twelve years old the 25'h of next February. / 
have two littie sisters, one, Ethel, who wil be ten years old 
the 6'h of next February, and Rutbie, who will be six the 
9th of next April. I read a letter from ‘** Faith’ some 
time ago asking for Suuday school papers. I bave got quite 
a good many which I donot want. Will you tell me where 
to send them, orsball lsendthemto you? My fatheristhe 
postmaster of tnis place. Tue commences to-morrow 
moruing. get a vovuk most every Chrrisitwnas. Last Corist 
mas I got three boows, and a pumber of oi her things. | guess 
I bave written quite enough for tne time. will write more 
avuother time il tbisis printed. 
Lovirg.y your piece, GRACE E,.H. 


Perhaps the three little boys in California have as 
many papers as they can read, and some others may 
not be so well provided. Keep the papers, if you 
please, Grace, till we hear who needs them most. 


Give my love to Ethel and Ruthie. 
Gano. Park Co., Col., Jan. 4, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I was very giad to see mys letter In the paper and to become 
ove of yourni ces. You wished some cne to write about 
ranching, and willtelli what lcanaboutit. A piece of land 
of many acres (papa says they vary trom one hundred and 
sixty to two thousand acres) is used as pasture orfor rais- 
ing bay. Papa’sisanayranch. Wedo not havea garden, 
and vo trees but pines and quaking usp. The ground is irri- 
gated or overflowed with water. Ditcbes are dug from 
cre: ke or rivers, and the water flows through them to the 
meadows. Toe men break the banks aod the water flows 
over the meadow. 

When the grass is almost ripe the water is turned isto the 
creeks or Livers, and 45 800N as the ground is dry the hay is 
cut. 

But ob, the mosquitoes! 
there are! 

We commence haying in the middle of August, and we 
ofieo bave a snow storm before it is finished. 

We have frost and ice every monto ot tne year. 

Iam very giad youtoid m_ whatto write about, for I can 


You cannot think how many 


Write more woen I know whatto write about. Wishing you 
a Happy New Year, lam, 
Your loving piece, MAGGIE E. D. 


Ranch, or rancho, is the Spanish name for a farm 
which is devoted to the raising of hay or cattle, in dis- 
tinction from a cultivated estate. Maggie’s account of 
the manner of raising the hay is very interesting, and 
we should like to hear more about it. Do they put all 
the hay in great barns? Don’t you have any fruits or 
vegetables? If so, how do you get them? 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 


My 12, 8, 14, 28, 20 is a wading bird. 
My I, 7, 17. 23, 15 is a morniny song. 
My HI, 16, 26, 2, 24 is a singing b_rd. 
My 22, 25, 418 a reward for services rendered. 
My 29. 21, 10, 13 is an act. 
My 9, 19, 3, 30 is a boy’s name. 
My 5, 27, 1, 6is a musical instrumeiit. 
My whole, which is composed of 30 letters, is a familiar 
proverb. M. 
CROSS-WORD. 
In position, not in place. 
In literature, not in art. 
In watercourse, notin race. 
In pbaeton, not in cart. 
In government. not in rule. 
In fortunate, notin lucky. 
In simpleton, not in fool. 
Whole, a city of Kentucky. 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
WORD SQUARE. 


]. Virtvcous. 
2. A musical drama. 
3. AD inflammable solid. 
4. To ascend. 
5. Turniugs. O. A. G. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—l- y-u- d-n-e- i- i- d-s-o-d, 
A-! -o-r -t-e-g-h -s -n -o-r -D-0-.—-o-g-e l w. 
& 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 9th. 
Basket Puzele.— 


ER 
\J D 
% A 
/ 
Numerical Enigma.—Larkspur. Piece-Meal. 
Word Square. quare Word 
L ADL A 
EDGAR REN T 
ed from T. 8. J.. John O, Russell, 


Answers recelv 
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Farm and Garden. fas block vprace (Prom HT RT Y-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—— Retinosporas or Japan cypress (Obtusa 
TO GROW EVERGREENS IN A DWELL- | nana, Nana aurea, and Psiforr pena 
¥ I\G HOUSE, riegata). None of these, we it noted, OF THE 
Evergreens do not geuerally succeed | grow more than ten inches in five years. 
inthe house. Indeed, [ might almost say | The last are perhaps the most attractive 
they never succeed in the house, After 4 | for their wonderful variety of form aud 


few months they die or become dingy, | variegation of color. All sare arranged 
dirty, disagreeable looking and in every | jin the most picturesque fa shion, like a 
way uuworthy of their high repute for | veritable miniature natural forest; avd 


excellent qualifies uuder more favora- the charm of it all is that everything 
ble circumstances. It is trying certain- | jooks so fresh and healthy, particularly 
ly that so large and attractive a class of | in the evergreen forest. Mach of this is 


ornamental should be thus de- due to frequent emp!loym: ent of water + + ay 
barred from the honor of pleasing fertilizers, but aleo to abundant | | | \ SL RA \ COM PAN \ 
artistic fancies. Nothing takes the place | ventilation. In this case ais‘ is necessari- 4 

of their rich evergreen foliage. It i8/)9 piven at the sides, on ac pount of the 
hardly Causes | wooden floor of the loggia overhead. I 
of their decuy and death ami ecom- ; AT AY 
plicated effects of dry, hot rooms, ill coor OF HA RTFOR D, CONN. 
veutilated and widely variable in tem-| ipe day und durivg the nig bt, except in 
perature, becau-e no remedy for this/, rainstorm, avd to conti jue the prac- 
weakness seems at all satisfactory. But tice alike iu spring and sui omer. A Jat- 


{want tote'l you of a simple little ar-| tice work shade formed of lath over this 
rangement which I have seen employed open space makes, when 1 he glass roof mer meerTs, January 1, 1880... . .. +. . >» $47,116,244 37 
is thrown open, a valuab le protection RECEIVED IN 1880. 7 
i been giveu freely in this: oase, or the Mer aud Rents ....... 2,834,132 70 
Winter the conservatory can be teim- —-- 
es but pered by opeving the win: juw of the ji $55,266,308 97 
wouderiully picturesque and quaint. brary. There was certaii ily abuudant Sinead 
Allabout the main buiidipg, which was : ‘ 
charm and much quaint beauty in the 
very simple, were little balcomes and y DISBURSED IN isso. 


way these everzreeus and other plants 
were managed, but 1 w: iw above all 
things delighted withthe si mplicity aud} peath claims aud matured endow- 


porches, and iu au angie of the south- To POLICY HOLDERS: 


wast cCoruer, projecting from the secoud 


oO Wasu covered balcony cal! 

— ecouomy of the affair. Tho asands migut t $3,685,146 27 

blanee to similar balconies known Surplus returned to policy-holders, . 1,798,654 86 

Italy by that name. Uuder this “loggia” vateriig god | d and endered Policies 929,894 25 
4 and hands are tirec sey 7 ‘iting 4790 
looked upon by a full-leugth window ap tired TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . $6,413,695 38 
ibe or reading, and the work i praciically 
Of the cozy library within. Thearrange- 

: dove, although fostering ca weand fore- EXPENSE : 


ment to which | want to call attention 


was contrived very simply by enclosing be rewarded bere Commissions to Agents, $310,974 B81 


the two expos: d sides of the space un- Salaries of Officers, Clerks, and all 
: der the “logzia”’ with glass. OQue de- WINTER FEED FOR HENS others employed on salary, . . 98,936 54 


4 


Medical Examiners’ fees, . 11,811 75 


scended a couple of steps from the win- 
Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real 


dow and immediately touud himself ia| COPSilerable experience in keeping 


barn-door-fow!s bas taughi ' us the ne- 


a greenhbou-e cevoid of all heat except 9 ‘ 
the natural, bealthtul heat of tue morn- | C@S8'tY Of varying theirfoo dduring the Estate, and all other Expenses, . —- 
q ‘ipg sun aud whatever warmth unght| according to its severity or $627,772 03 
echavce tv come from the occasionally milduess. Ordivarily, a p udding com- 391,207 86 
opeu window of the adjac-nt tibrary, | half and batt of Iud: ta meal and $7,432,675 27 
wLeat bran, giveu to the fowls warm 


The space thus occupied was certainiy 


not more than eight by ten feet. No 44 morning; aud then 999000) ance Net Assets, Dec. 81, 1880, $47,833,628 70 

benches or shelves were used. There | led on it taken away, and 

was simply the somewhat uneven sur- | buck wheat, barley E OF ASSETS 

ave of solid grouud, diversified by a lit- the order stated), or u mic iture of any SCHEDUL 
le winding path of coucrete with a jet ‘we or whole of the re togeth+r,| Loans upon Real Estate, firstlien, . . $18,718,385 49 

or spray of water trom a quaint| Placed their troughs, ur ider shelier,| upon Stocks and Bonds, . . + 31,553 28 

bit of rockwork. Hardy plants were Premium notes on Policies in force, 3,702,156 82 

scattered about in irregular fashion ae. wi Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, . 12,622,944 42 


day. Thereisuodauger of whole grain 
freezing thus exposed tu th: weather, as 


5,104,858 46 
519.900 00 


everyWhere. Ciimbing vives, clematises 


Jos States Registered Bonds 
of ail sorts, especially the sweet scented, Cost of United te gis ; 


white Clematis Virzivica, Ampelopsis | PU@@ing will if lett outove rabulf houc| Cost of State Bonds, . . 

veitchii, Virginia Suk, Akebia quinata, | 80 When this, orindee 4 any other | Cost of City Bonds, 
Vitis heteroptiylia, Moonseed, Dutch- | is frozen, itis ve ry it jurious| (ost of other Bonds, . . - 1,065,875 CO 
mau’s Pipe—in tact all delicate, gracetul | Ultry. 110,194 00 


the best feed for fowls duri nogtbe day, 
afterthe morning meal of puddiog as 


growth fouud appropriate nooks in this ee ee 3,286,819 32 


bower, Their delicate sprays curtained ae 61,435 03 
the walls of glass, and their flowers | #D0Ve, to be pure Indian co co, whole or Balauce due from agents, secured, . - - - - - =: : amen 
gemmed the surface of leaves. Lignt | B-tter the latter, a8 this less- $47,833,628 70 


ens the griuding necessaryi oa the fowl’s 


wus secured in sufficient quantity from | App 
between these climbing vines by a pe-| &!224rd before the ca. 1 be passe $1,159,251 12 
38 euliar and artistic disposition of the |iMto the stomach for diges .ion, If the Interest due and accrued, . . : 80.688 68 
wires on which they were trained.|©0rm be given whole, the a the fowls|Rentsaccrued, . . - - + 
: Hardy ferns were every where, inamong |S!ould have gravel plac :d in their| Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . . 430,133 54 
& the recks and on either side of the house, or oyster shells, bro} cen into a8 | Net premiums in course of collection, . . NONE. 
4 path, and golden moneywort wan-| ite piecesas cracked corn, for them to} Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premium:, 38,927 34 
g dered at will about the earth and over | Pick upat pleasure, toassist in grinding | $1,659,000 68 
Be. ground by the employment of many | ™ore heatingand fattening than either Gross ASSETS, December ee oc SRO A, 
2 hardy herbaceous plants, Merumber- | 0f the other kinds of grain mentioned EcABILITIES: 1 
gias, Silenes, dwarf phloxes, Arenarias, | and is consequently better for outstanding policies 
and the oid-fashioned moss pinks; but| fowls during weather the ther- Amount required to reinsure ail o £ 
ad the most unique feature of all, the; mometer ranges below twei ity degrees; net assuming 4 per cent. interest, . 945,006,472 ee 
special feature to which I wish to cali | so faras our experienc: goes, hens} All other liabilicies, . . + 46,141,473 93 
a your attention, was the way evergreens |!«y better when thus fed a t this time sii 1 
were employed and kept healthy the| than on lighterfood. Inbo  t weather a 3 351.155 45 
year round. One considerable section | pudding should be given n up of | SURPLUS by Connecticut 00 
of the limited space of the bower was | uot over one-third to one-fo  urtb Iudian | SuRPLUs by New York Standard, 4% per cent., abou 
devoted to miniature groves of pines; Mealandtherest wheat br: jn. Scatter 7 I 
aud spruces aud toe cypresses of Japan. | afew oatsonthe groundfor ‘the bens to| Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1880, . . eter ro _ Sens. I 
You smile incredulously, perbaps; but |Scratch at and pick up tw 0 or three! pojicies in force, December 31, 1880, 64,343, insuring. . - - - $162,105,367 c 
you would smile with delight could you | hours before going to roost. c 
see this green, slopiug bank, turf cov- lu winter, or when the pens cannot k 
ered with help of water and fertilizers, | Tun out tv eat grassand pi eck ap grubs 
and clothed with diminutive evergreen | aud insects, they should be fed afew JACOB L, GREENE, President. : 
foliage. The top of the bank is crowded | meat scraps daily, also ca  bbage leaves | | 
with dwarf evergreens to increase er some boiled vegetables, . These satis- JOHN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
sense of variety and height of summit, | ty a craving appetite,anc prevent the 
while down the slope straggle smaller| hens from eatiug each otl feathers. 
and smaller masses, ending in sipgle|;A heaping tabliespoonful of salt, dis- D, H, WELLS, Ass't Secretary. 
trees neur the bottom, where extend | solved io water sufficient t »' mixup four e 
comparatively broad spaces of derp/ quarts of meal, is also preventive, PHILIP §&. MILLER, 
green turf. These evergreens consist | and it assists ingiving ton ;ete bet » General Agent for New York City, Long Island, and New Jersey, f 
chiefly of pines (Mughus pumilio), a|tem,and keeping the fo" wis im £ 3 
dwarf Alpine pine (Abies Nigrapunula), | health. 1 Wall St., cor. Broadway, New York City, ‘ 
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Susurance and Linancial, 


THE WEEK. 


The principal financial event of the 
week is the passage of the Funding bill, 
which passed the House of Representa- 


‘tives some time ago, and has been virtu- 


ally endorsed by the Senate during the 
week just closed. Only one or two amend- 
ments of minor consideration yet remain 
to be finally acted on before it goes to the 
President for his signature. 

“This act is one which. in its distinctive 
features, as well as in its modifications of 
the existing laws regulating the national 
banking system, is highly objectionable. 
The general character of the bill is such 
that it might properly be called an enact- 
ment drawn to coerce the national banks 
of the country into subscribing for a 3 per 
cent. U.S. loan. A national bank, under 
the old law, is obliged to deposit with the 
United States Treasurer ten per cent. 
more than the amount of its circulation in 
U. S. Government bonds. The bonds of 
the Government now outstanding bear in- 
terest at the rates of 4 per cent., 5 per 
cent., and 6 per cent. respectively, any 
one of which class is legally available to 
the banks in making the bond deposit as 
named. Now it is the determination of 
the present Congress, in order to provide 
means with which to redeem the 6 per 
cent. bonds, soon coming due, to negotiate 
a 3 per cent. bond at all hazards, notwith- 
standing that the advice of the best finan- 
cial authorities of both political parties in 
the Government and in the country holds 
that, on the basis of our credit alone, we 
are taking a great risk of failure at the 
present time in offering such aloan. No 
country in the world has yet been able to 
maintain a 3 per cent. government bond at 
par in its markets; and it is a question of 
grave doubt whether we can do so, even if 
it were possible to negotiate it. The present 
Congress has set aside the question of 
future maintenance of our bonds at par, 
and has determined that such a bond shall 
be issued. Doubtful as to the feasibility 
of doing this under our voluntary system 
of offering a loan for subscriptions, it has 
resorted to the questionable honesty of 
violating the Government’s contract with 
the national banks, who took out their cir- 
culation under the conditions of the present 
law, by repealing the right of banks to use 
bonds of any of the issues of the Govern- 
ment as security for circulation, and has 
passed a law restricting them, from a cer- 
tain date, to the use of the proposed new 
issue of 3 per cent. for this purpose. It 
has also gone beyond this, and has enacted 
a clause that the banks, in addition to this, 
must invest one-third of their capital in 3 
per cent. bonds. Doubtful still as to 
whether it has carried its coercive policy 
sufficiently far to secure success in forcing 
its loan, it has further enacted that, 
whereas the contract of the Government 
with the banks authorized the latter, 
whenever any one of them wished to re- 
tire its circulation, to deposit with the 
United States Treasurer Government legal- 
tenders to the amount of its circulation, 
and after such deposit to withdraw the 
bonds from deposit, that the banks shall 
now be deprived of this right under the 
contract, and shall only be able to repossess 
their bonds after they, the banks, have 
themselves collected their own notes and 
forwarded them to the Government, thus 
practically preventing a bank from getting 
possession of its bonds for years after its 
other affairs may have been wholly liqui- 
dated ; for it is a known fact that a certain 
percentage of a bank’s circulation, in the 
process of circulating, becomes destroyed 
or lost, and therefore never is obtainable. 
These three changes made are clearly a 
radical violation of the stipulations in 


the laws under which the banks entered 


into business, and when carefully consid- 
ered are found to be oppressive and coer- 
cive, passed for the evident purpose of 
forcing the banks to subscribe for the 
8 per cent. bonds. The folly, we may 
properly say crime of such a course, is pro- 


ducing its legitimate fruit. The banks, in 
a large number of instances, are making 
haste, before this law shall have finally 
passed, to deposit legal-tender notes with 
the Government, withdraw their bonds 
and give up their circulation, rather than 
be subjected to such snap legislation. This 
sudden movement among the banks, crea- 
ting as it has an immediate demand for 
legal-tenders, has caused a sharp and rapid- 
ly growing stringency in the central money 
markets until it has succeeded in unsettling 
values of all securities and thrown our 
markets into a state of semi-panic. What 
it has done for Wall Street, if the move- 
ment continues, 1t will do for all business 
interests, and finally work widespread dis- 
aster. The remedy, however, is still easy. 
Congress can at once cease further action, 
drop the matter just where it is, and go 
quietly home never to return. This would 
be a blessirg. But if it still would act let 
it withdraw the present bill, which was 
confessedly dictated for party purposes, as 
an attack on the banks in the hope of win- 
ning plaudits from the ignorant or unin. 
formed in financial matters; accept the 
bill drawn by the Senate committee, under 
advice of Secretary Sherman, and the 
danger now so threatening will be averted. 


Messrs. A. W. Dimock & Co. advertise 
in another column the 20-year 6 per cent. 
gold bonds of the Washington City and 
Point Lookout R. R. Co. at 924 and 
accrued interest. The road furnishes a 
link in the chain of communication between 
North and South, and is now in active pro- 
cess of construction. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


TWENTY-YEAR 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Waanington City 


Point Lookout R. R. Co. 


Issue Limited to $1,000,000, or Less 
than $14,000 per Mile. 


WE INVITE SUBSCRIPTIONS AT 924, AND AC 
CRUED INTEREST FOR A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
THE ABOVE-NAMED BONDsS- 


The road is now in process of construction, over 
four hundred men being activelv employed in the 
work, and will be incomplete running order to Point 
Lookout within six months. 

The bonds on the completed portion, now leased by 
the Baltimore and Ohio, issued at over $43,000 per 
mile, and originally placed at 88 per cent., are now 
selling at 110. 

This road will furnish the most direct outlet to the 
sea for the grain, coal, ete., of the Baltimore and 
Ohio, Pennsylvania Central and other important 
lines. 

It will furnish an important link in the chain of 
communicat on between the North and South, short- 
ening the time on through travel about six hours. 
The company will establish a line of steamers torun 
between Point Lookout and Norfolk in connection 
with the road. It will hold the key to the oyster 
trade of the Chesapeake, and turrish its only avail- 
able outlet during the winte! season. 

The company has over half a million dollars in 
cash and good assets. -Its real estate on the line of 
the road and its right of way paid tor and on record. 
It is absolntely free trom debt excepting the bonds 
now offered, the entire issue of which has been 
placed in our nands in trust in such form that we 
are enabled to guarantee, as we do, that tor every 
$14,000 of bonds issued there shall be completed and 
equipped at least one mile of road. 

All the bonds which we were authorized to 
offer at 99 having been subscribed for, we have ade 
vanced the price to 924%. The right to advance the 
price without notice is reserved. 

A recent advertisement justifies the publicatien ot 
the tollowing letter trom the President ot the road: 


A. W. DIMOCK & CO., 


7 EXCHANGE COURT. 
OFFICE OF THE WASHINGTON 
City Point Lookout R.R 
W asaINGTON, Feb. 25, iss. 


Messrs. A. W. DIMOCK & CO 

GENTLEMEN: This holds a judgment‘a ainst 
the Southern Maryiand Railroad of over 
which of course underlies any mortgage that ‘can 
be now created. It also holds its obligations in the 
torm of notes for a large amount. 
Its other dcbts, many being in the torm of judg- 
ments. are es!imated to amount to considerably over 
a quarter ot a million o! dollars, 

Not a day’s work has been done on the road for 
many years: even its rights of way, if it has any, 
are not ot record; its partial grading oO! many years 


lapse of time, and there is small indication of 


ago has become comparatively worthless 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 26. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.» 


Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala..class A.2to$....71 |N.C rag. act, "69-98 .. 
Conn. 68, 83-4.......... 104 [N, ¢ Ihe 
Mich.7s, ‘90...... 118 |N.C. sp. t., cL 3. 6 
N. Y. g. 1., °98.......1) |Tenn. 6s n., °92-%-1900.. 50 
N.C. N.C. R., ‘834-5. 120 65, 
N.C.N.C. BR. c. off. . | Dis. Col. 35s, 
N.C, fdg. act, "66-1900. 12 


FISK & HATCH 


BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN 


Government Bonds, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW (YORK CITY. 


Your attention is invited to the fol- 
lowing particulars coneerning the 
various branches of business 
transacted by us. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned 
below, to receive the deposit accounts 
of responsible parties in good stand- 
ing. 

1, Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individu. 
als or firms whose character and standing are 
already known to us, we require satisfactory 
references before opening an account. 

2. We allow interest, at the rate of three per cent. per 
annum, on the average monthly balances,when 
the same amount to $1,(00 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 fur the month we 
allow no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above on the last day of ¢ ach month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts with 
us we collect and credit United States, Rail- 
road, and other coupons and dividends payable 
in this city, without charge; make careful in- 
quiries, and give the best information we can 
obtain respecting investments or other matters 
of financial interest to them; and in general 
serve their interests in any way in which we 
can be of any use te them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, but 
ae at all times prepa’ed to make advances to 
customers apd correspondents on U.S. Bonds 
or other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight, without 
notice. 


GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds at our 
vffice, in any sum trom $<0 to the largest amount de- 
sired, at current market rates, without any expense 
tor commissions. 

We attend to all the details of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper biank pow- 
ers of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds 
and collecting interest. 

We are prepared to make exchanges with National 
Banks of any of the different issues of Government 
Bonds tor others, at the most tavorable rates, and to 
effect the necessary substitutions in the Banking 
Department at Washington, without trouble to them. 

We are at all times prepared to answer inquiries 
in regard to the Government Loans, and to furnish at 
request any accessible information respecting the 
national fluances which our customers may desire. 

Our long experience in handling Government 
Bonds and our large and constant dealings enable us 
to offer the best and most tavorable terms to our cus. 
tomers. Every detail of the business is systemati. 
cally atranged and has our personal supervision, 


STOCK DEPARTMENT, 


We do a general commission business in all Siocks 
and Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange 
andin other sound and marketable securities. 

Aswedo not undertake speculative business on 
margin, our tacilities are more especially devoted 
to buying and selling for investors and cash custo. 
mers. We are thus enabled to give particular at'en- 
tion to this class of orders. 

One of our firm isa member of the Stock Exchange 
and the execution of all orders receives our personal 
attention. 

We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and Investors out of the city. 
by Mail or Telegraph, to Buy or Sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, Rail 
road Stocks, and other securities. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS 
and Decorative Porcelain. 
THEODORE B. STARR, 

JEWELER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts., New York 
offers a Meh Fix com note and unique stock of BRONZES, 


CLOCKS TS, etc.; also choicest s ecimens 
DEC ATIVE EL AIN of the Worcester 
41,” **Minton,’’ ** Brown Derby,” andthe best 


tabricants. it own latest importations 
and at MODERATE P 


Visitors the stock. 


ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL; 


(Formerly with STARR & MARCUS,) 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 
6 MaIpDEN LANE, N. Y. 


Respectfully call attention to the de- 
partment of their Business for the 
remounting of PRECIOUS STONES, 
special designs being furnished, 
if desired, and jor the repairing 
of Watcnes, CLockKs, JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE, and Ornaments of all 
kinds. Their Factory being in the 
same building with their Store, they 
give personal attention to such 
articles as are entrusted to them, 
and guarantee the work to be done 
in the most satisfactory manner and 
at very moderate charges. 


YDRAULIC (CO 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, California, 
are now producing 
and earning dividends 
which will be paid in 


July or August. The 


PAYING 
| LOWEST estimate is 
over 20 per cent. per 
NDS annum, and the favor- 
season promises 
much larger than this. 

full particulars 


apply or send to 


For 


The Union Investment and Promoting Co., 
New York. 

Stout & Co., Bankers, New York. 

F. Barnard & Co., Bankers, Boston, Mase, 

J.G. McIntosh & Co., Bankers, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Geo. P. Bissell & Co., Bankers, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Henry R. Pierson, Banker, Albany, N. Y. 

Maris & Smith, Bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BouDEN & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew YORK 


BUY AND SELL 


MISCEL ANEOUS TIES. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXIII, No. 9. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT 

Jouyx T. Mors RSE, J r., | Editors. 
Price. 50 cents a month: $5.00 a year. Speci 
men copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the REVIEW to 
vass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 tree. Address H. & Co..Portiand, Me. 


ASS WANTED forthe Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 


5 t0 $20 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co.. Poruand, Maine. 


$72 AWEEK. $l2a day at home easily made. Cost 
ly outfit iree. Address Truk Co. Aucusta.Me 


ALSE GODS 


Japan, Anew work 
of interest, describing the supersti- 
tions of Hea hen ations inal! parts and ages ot the world. 
The only voluone ever issued cover. ng this great subject. 
Conta ns thowsand facts stranger than iction—the 
maz n tons ot Idoelators concerning Deity and 
Spirits, tie Destiny of Mian, with all the s/range be- 
liefs, ‘eqends, customs, forms worship, temples, shrines 
fires, ete., connected therewith. Is illastrated an 
boun din Atraly wondertal book, cer- 
faim to sell ely. For sample pages, terms, etc., 


address C.K.BLACK ALL & CO.,9 Murray St..New York. 
THF. 
ANTED T MORT 
FOR COMPLETE 


On entire Bible, in one volume over ublished. Endorse 
mente by 200 ablestscholars. Ada to all; embodies latest 
research. of St. tables showing time of 
each patriarc oper tand king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth New Fes led nr nang Noah; par 


ofthe pag illustrations rice 3.75 
we, Selling fast. Agents makin to $100 
swmonth Bradley Ga 4thSt., Phils 


The American a Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


Thisusefuland elegant 
volume is a Compiete 
Avrary and Encyclo. 
paedia, as well as the 
vest Dictionary in the 
Superbly bound 
n cloth and gilt. It 


ONTAINS EVERY 


z WORD IN THE ENG. 
MLISH LANGUAGE, witb 
mits true Meaning, deri- 
ation, spelling and 
Prenounciation and a 
Y 8st amount of alsolute. 
ly Mecessary miorma.- 
upon Science, 
Mythology, Biography, 
America: Histo ry, Laws 
ete., being perfect 
4 Library of Reference. 
Webster's Dictiouary 
costs $900, and the 


u 

costs only $1, 
ten times the money,” 
—Tribune and Farmer- 
“We hive never seen its 
egual either in price, finish or contents "—The Advocate. 
“A ect Dictionary and of reference--Leslie’s Illus. 
News. N. ¥. One copy o! the American P pular Dictionary 
(illustrated), the greatest and best book ever published, post. 
paid at ‘y ad en of St. “Entire satisfaction 
Wor e pies post-paid $1.75. Orderatonce. 
orld Co., Nasseu St., New York. 


ristian Union Extras, 


No. !. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr... D.D. cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. cents. 


No. 4 The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Kastern 
Question. 5 cents. 


No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A Verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 5 cepts. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the queation of Eternal 
Punishment. 0 cepts. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area liayman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 5 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmvuuth Coliege. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev 
J. H. Pettingeii (“Clericus”’). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 10 cents. 


Sent postpai : on receipt of price. 
gm” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphiets for 25 cents. 


THE OMRISTIAN UNION, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 

Warranted satistactory and durable. 

MENEELY & CO., 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for ~ FULLY 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Fr 
VANDUZEN & TI Cincinnati, O. 


WEST TROY. N.Y. 


TRADE with a large and choice stock ot 


In all the different grades. 
we give our cus’‘emers the benefit of it. OU 
many of them controlled exclusively by us. 
is asked tor the same quality el.ewhere. 
purchase or not. 


Would respectfully aunounce to the people of Brooklyn andv 


are as iow, 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


icinity that he is prepared for the SPRING 


CA RPEHETINGS 


Our goods are from the manutacturers for CASH, anf 
: “S are unsurpassed by those of any h 

se other house, and 
AN INSPECTION: SOLIC ITED, whether you are ready to 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


n many instances lower ‘than 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, «ce. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN, 


ink for several davs’ writing. 
pocket. Always ready tor use. 
who care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
OUR GOODS are SOLD sy FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


MORE THAN 100 STYLES OF THe 


MASON & HAMLIK 


ORGANS 


ody now regularly made, from styLi 
ishoun in the cut), the latest 
smallest size, know: 
yy as the BABY OR at only $22 
to a large CONCERT ORGAN 3: 
3900. ‘TWENTY STYLES at from #2 
“i to $120 each; SIXTY STYLES at #12 
to $100; FORTY STYLES at $140 
$500 and up; cash prices. Sold ts 
» for EASY PAYMENTS, from $6.55 pe 
quarter a The b ABY ORG AN 
is especially adapted tochildren, bu 


will be found equally useful te: 
adultal having fine quality of ton 


RICE, $22, 
and PRICE and sufficient compass (three and a quarte: 
octaves) for the full parts of hymn-tunes, anthems, song: 
and popular sacred and secular music generally. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS are certainly the 
REST IN THE WORLD, HIGHEST 
AWARDS for DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY at EV ERY 


ON E of the GREAT WORLI'S EXHIB BITIONS For 
THIRTEEN TEARS; being the only American organs which 
Jes found u ort of such atar 


STRATED CATALOGUES and price Lists, 
fee. MASON & HIAMLIN ORGAN © O., 154 Tremont 
. BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St. (Union Square), NEW 

ORK; Wabash Ave. 


Ladies & Children's 
ig 


4’ HYGIENIC 


UNDERGARMENTS, 


Vest & Drarcers in One, 


and Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Retorm and Comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdominal 
Supporters, &c. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., & East l4th St., 


Wedding 


AND 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


XN. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of 
reeled up. No brea a 
very handy 
y Opticians. By mail 25cts 
KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place. N. Y. 


to $1 060; 2 to 32 Stops. 
ORE ANOS, $125 up. Paper tree. Address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY .Washington, N.J. 

DOS: Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn 


N Y. City. 


1 ORSTEDS BY MAUL. Forty knots for 25. 
Send silver. F. Gardiner, Lynn, Mass. Box U 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


AGOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
Can be carried in the 
A :uxury to persons 


34 CLINTON STREET, . 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Ou ci sTHS. | 
a 


174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 

Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER on oe prem 
ises. best the cit and $9. the 
half dozen. L RY: Gellase and 
Cuffs laundri df to new. 
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THE PRESIDENT 


of the BRVUOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY 


has decided to make sweeping reductions in the 
prices of all goods Faas | the extensive alterations 
now in progress. 

Warerooms, 509 to571 FULTON s 


Call an satis! 


ROOKLYN,N.Y. 


213 Fulten &.. near Cencerd, Broekivr 


43 I Cannot Call Her Mother. 

48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 
49 A Model Love Letter—Comic. 
60 Female Strat 
61 How to Kiss a Lady. 

63 Wife's Commandments—Comic. 

54 Husband's C Comic. 


65 Rules for Bumm 

66 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 
67 Barbara 

68 Marching Through Georgi 


Pues jou 


Byndew pid 


4nyo 


MON *"36 NESSEN Zz} **090 Bul 


7# Slavery Days 

75 Der Mule ‘Shtood on the Shteamboad 
Deck—Kecitatio 

77 My Old Rentacky ‘Home, Good Night. 

79 Thou Art so Near and Yet so Far. 

80 The Sword of Bunker Hiil. 

84 lll be All Smiles To-Ni ~ Love. 

86 Listen tothe Mocking 

89 Silver Threads Among the Gol a, 

93 Her Bright Smile aunts Me 

94 Sunday ‘Nig! ht, when the Parlor’s Full. 

95 The Warning. 

98 Swinging in 

102 °Tis buta Faded Flower. 

193 Touch the Harp Gent! tes b-L My Pretty Louise 

04 The Girl I 

105 Little Butterc 


Aq 83 


queo-eu0 pueg 
‘8309 09 40} COOL PUB Og OL UMO AD 


o7 Ca ay Me Back to Old Virginny. 
Kitty Wells. 
10 billy’s Appeal to His Ma. 


119 Ta 

120 Come Sit by My Side Little Darling. 

121 Kiss Me, Mother, 
128 A Flower From Mother's Grave. 

124 The Old Log Cabin on the Hill. 
126 The Skids are Out To — 

139 Coming Thro’ the Rye 


to those u 


“CARMORE CO., 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natura 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 

ation even whispers heard distinctly @we 


Drum. 


gthem. Se end for circular. 
117 Nassau + New York, 
Corner oth & Race o. 


172 Tentin 
173 Glove 
174 Flirtation of the W hip—Comlc. 


189 Darlin 


208 Old 
209 Whis 
211 Will 


111 When the Swaliows Hoimeward Fly. 
115 The Old Man's Drunk 


117 Three Perished in the aacw. 
118 Slight Hints—Comic. 
* Me Back to Home and Mother. 


131 Must We Then Meet as Strangers? 
132 The Babies on Ou, Bock. 

134 The Skidmore Fancy Ball. 

135 The Hallway Door. 

137 Darling Bessie of the Lea. 

141 Old Wooden Rocker. 

142 Speak, Only Speak. 

143 Dance ing Around with Charlie. 

144 Where Art Thou Now, My Beloved? 

146 You Muay Look, But You lecstn’ t Touch. 
149 Balm of Gilead. 

160 ee s Always a Seat in the Parlor for 


23 1 Bab 

Se * 38 Au ng Syne. 
a3 4 Ella Ree. 116 I Am Waiting, Essie 
The Oid Cabin Home. 
5 aq 6 The Little Ones at Home. 
co_= 7 Old Black Joe. 
Si2~ 8 Home, Sweet Home 
Q2=% 12 See That My Grave’ s Kept Green. 

S 13 Grandfather's Clock 
$7433 18 Where was Moses when the LightgWent 
Out? 
22 Old Folks at Homo—Suanee Ribber. 
© md 23 Come Back to Erin. 
om 24 Sweet and By 
Sea 26 Whoa, Emma! 
> 23 You'll Remember Moe. 

s eZ 29 Kocked in the ee of the Deep. 
80 Kathleen Mavournece 
*5<2 311 Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls. 
33 When You and I were Young. 
~2 <3 84 Cottage by the Se 

85 We parted by the ‘River Side. 

< 36 I Saw Nellie Home, 

41 


Yo 

162 I've No Mother Now, I'm Weeping. 
Pull fur the Shore. 

154 Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

158 Massa’s in de Cold Ground. 

159 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 
160 Cure for Scandal—Comic. 

165 I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. 

170 I'm Lonely since My Mother Died. 
on the Old © ainp Ground. 
‘jirtation 


180 Willie, We Have Missed You. 
182 Over the Hills A “ Poor House. 


Window t ‘the Sea. 

° 64 Blue-e ed Nell _—s 176 Don't You Go, Tommy. 
=2 65 The Minstrel ed 

53 69 The Heart Bowed — 

2 70 Take Back the He 1838 Twenty Years 

$., 72 The Faded Coat of “Blue. 185 Don't 

3 


190 Hat Flirtation—Com 
191 Flirtation of the Pan— Comte, 
194 Why Did She Leave Hin 
196 Thou Hast Learned to Another. 
199 Sweet Highland Mary. 
202 —— You Have Children of Your 


Ow 
203 There's None Like a Mother, if Ever So 
Poo 


r. 
204 You Were False, but I'll Forgive You. 
Cabin in tie Dell. 
Softly Mother's Dying. 
Fon Love Me When I'm Old? 
216 Come into the Garden, Maud. 


220 e. 
is Consins, His | 222 Sherman's March to the Sea, 
and 224 Come, Birdie, Come. 


226 Ever of Thee. 
2238 Love Among the Roses. 
231 No Irish Need Apply. 


Angry Me; Darling. 
186 The Old Village Schvol on the Green. 
Minnie 


Kiss Your Darling. 


-Comic 


are “the finest of the whet.’ Its Tunes 
sweet and tender. 
the arera: ze.’’—Methodis 
of littleornomerii thanany other S 


cate 
Claim for it.’’—National 8. 
yer dozen; $25 per hundred. 


UER & YOST, Cieveland. 


S. Teacher 


22 Washington Square, New York. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


are 


“ The hymns are far above 
“it has fewer pieces, 
Book with 
which we are acquatnted.’’—Vacific ¢ hr. Advoe 
oe exceeds in merit what ats 


fample copy 
oO. 


UNDAY SCHOOL SONG 


We have no hesitation in placing this new 
book beside anything in the market. Its Hymns 


BLACKBOARD 


A Weekly Paper Blackboard 7 32x48 
inches in size, ready for use, illustrating 
the International 
companied by a 
cheapest Blackboard 
$3.00 a year; 
$1.00 for 3 mont 

it for 3months and see how well s 

ill like it LAUER & YO 
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“Mag. 2, 1881. 


SHERIDAN AS A DEBTOR. 


While Sheridan became world famous 
as a poliiician, orator, and a man of 
fashion, his domestic affairs were grow- 
ing more and more hopelessly embar- 
rassed. His father undertook for a short 
time the management of the theater, 
but very soon wearied of the terrible 
task and retired. Only Sheridan him- 
self, thanks to his marvelous powers of 
fascination, could have possibly fended 
off during so many years the ever im- 
pending catastrophe. Unpaid actors, 
servants, tradespeople, all yielded to 
that magic influence. Fanny Kemble 
in her ‘*Records”’ gives, from her 
mother’s recollections, a sad picture of 
the state of the employges of the theater 
—how on Saturday mornings, when 
salaries had not been paid for some time, 
the workpeople would assail Sheridan 
on the way to the treasury with, “ For 
God’s sake, Mr. Sheridan, pay us our 
salaries.” ‘*For heaven’s sake, Mr. 
Sheridan, let us have something this 
week.” ‘Certainly, certainly, my good 
people,” he would reply, “ you shall 
be attended to directly.” Then he 
would go into the treasury, sweep 
it clean of the whole week’s receipts 
(the salaries of the principal actors, 
whom he dared not offend, or could 
not dispense with, being, if not wholly, 
partially paid), and going out of the 
building another way, leave the poor 
people, who had cried to him for their 
arrears of wages, baffed and cheated 
of their labors for another week. 
Yet a day or two afterward he had but 
to appear among them with a smile, a 
few kindly wordsand promises, and they 
would be as eager to serve him as ever, 
Buon, in the ‘‘ Stage,” tells the follow- 
ing capital story in illustration of his 
» powers of softening a creditor. Sheri- 
dan’s coal merchant, one Robert Mitch- 
ell, had a heavy demand against him for 
coals, which he could not get settled. 
One day, having lost all patience, he 
attacked the great manager mercilessly, 
and swore be would not leave the house 
without the whole of his money, which 
amounted to several hundred pounds. 
Sheridan had not so many sbillings in 
his possession at the time. “It’s very 
true, my dear Bob, all that you gay,” re- 
plied Sheridan; “I’m really very sorry, 
but I say, Bob, you don’t want it all to- 
day, hey? won’ta partdo?” ‘* No, sir,”’ 
retorted the enraged creditor, “it won't, 
I must haveit, I will have it; I darea’t 
go hcme without every farthing of it. 
My wife is distracted, my house is beset 


with creditors, and, by ——, I won't leave. 


this room without the money.” 
*“Wouldn’t half doto-day,” pleaded the 
manager, ‘‘and a bill for the remain- 
derf’ No, the coal merchant would 
have his bond to the utmost farthing. 
Then Sberidan paused, and in a voice of 
deep emotion exclaimed: ** Then would 
to heaven I could assist you! I cannot; 
but” (diving a hand into bis pocket) 
**one thing I can. I will, I ought to do— 
there.” grasping Mitchell s hand, “never 
let it b- said that while Sheridan hada 
guivea in his pocket he refused it to bis 
friend, Bob Mitchell.’’ Mitchell stood 
aghast for a moment, then, pocketing 
the guinea, rusbed out of the house, and 
to the latest hour of bis life he never 
tired of displaying the last guinea that 
his frieod Sheridan had in the world.— 
_ [Temple Bar. 
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or “* NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
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ating the will now have no other. 
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CHOCOLATE. 


The most opular sweet 
Chocolateinthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
a particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass, 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
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THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 
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A 36-page gy wee giving Rules and Designs for 
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Babies’ Cap: and &c., will sent to 
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received as mone 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y. 


*s Prayer iiustrated, and the 
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MANUFACTURED in FoUR 
STYLEs and TEN SIZES. 

Tuk Reeviar.—The cans 
in this, removed to bench 
for skimming automatic- 
ally. 

THe — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 

Tux Urpricat or Casinet.—Has acompartment under 
water tank, the illuminated conical point of cans 
projecting — this compartment; skims without re- 
moving can 

THE Eexveren. —Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans out of tank. Milk drawn off automatic- 
ally before removing cans from platform of elevator. 

ey require no milk room. They raise all of 
cream between milkings. Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk set in them. The caus are sub- 
merged and water sealed in each style. 

Each style hastransparert panes for the purpose 
of determining when the milk is out, and cream 

about to tow. Our patents cover these processes. 

No others have a rizhtto use them : 
for Dairnyman”’ giving particulars. 
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SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will 
pe mailed free to all applicants. [t cuntains all the 


leading and popular sorts of 
Vegetable, Field, 
AND 
Flower Seeds. 
Besides all the most desirable novelties of last sea- 
son,and nearly everything else in my line of business 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Makes such 
of plants wit 
we illustrated 
book, with Small 
nl ” that all having country bomes should 
accept them Descriptive Catalogue free. Ad- 


dress E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RFADER ,™ ou love Rare Flowers, choicest 
only, address ELLIS BROTHERS, 
Keene, N. MW. It will astonish and please. FREE. 


send postpaid? guar 
anteeing safe arrivu! in 
0 Sf our choice of sorts: 


ETS Fo @x- 

ample: 
12 

Weakest or Plants, $1: 


Geraniums,8 I: 
lowering grubs ‘al 


G Hardy 
lreds of oth 
CHE iret others, MEW AKD RARE 
For your choice of varieties. ree cur 7Zepage 
‘atalogue,with colored plate. free to all We 
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Tr ens, etc.; 8 x try 
$ 2. Raspberries. 8 1; > Straw 5 
Apples A Pear. 8. Pe ach 


S Ap 
Sweet Che- tnut, 1; 100Ff 


27th Year. 18 Greenhouses. 400 cro 
STORRS. HARRISON & Painesville, C. 


POMONA NURSERY ! 
BLIGHT-PROOF PEARS, 


Largest Berries. 


~/Catalogues of Fruit Trees. 
Plants aod Flowers sent free. 


Pe WM: PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 
[3 ROSES MAILED FREEFor${.25 


or 36 for 83.00. Strong Plants, your choice 
labeled, sent safely by mail to any post-office, Wil 
bloom all summer in the open sround. Larye as- 
sortment of Geraniums and other Flowering Plants at 
SEED New Ger. Leviathan gratis on 83 orders. 


10 Packets, Flower or Vegetable, 
our emotes, for 25c. nality 
unsurpassed. Liberal inducements to 
orde ring gr. Catalorue of New Seeds an 
‘ree. INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, S Ting 


ENJOY a Cup of Cood Tea. 


33¢ LBS. of our ce'ebrated 


SUN- SUN CHOP TRA, 


st and most BEN- 


GREEN Tea Flavor, REC 
OMMENDED to suit all 
tas‘es. Sample of any 
of our Teas by mail on re- 
cei: tofé6écents. Postage 
stamps taken. Good 
teas 30c., 35c. & 40c, EX- 
CELLENT TEAS, 50c. 
& Ali EX PRESS 
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THE 
Great American Tea 00, 
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HENDERSON’S 
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Will be Mailed Free to ali who a 
Letter, 


rimental Grounds 


foovering 5 acres in glass), are 
he largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


‘ 35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf (S to 10 Inches), Re- 


quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
Acknowledged by ail to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 
ditorof American Agricuiturist says 
a good; quality not to be surpassed,” 
“Cc AUTION. 


ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every packace, 


Prices.—One-fourth pint package, 20 cenis; pint, 65 cents, 


quart, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. 
Our Novelty § heet, "giving full particnlars, mailed free, 
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